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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue shadow cast in the sunshine from a tree or any other object ap- 
pears stationary to the eye; it is only by noting the change in its 
ength or direction at considerable intervals that one is made to feel 

the world is moving and time slipping away. Even so with the 

business of Parliament. It is difficult to persuade ourselves that 
measures make any progress except by comparing their actual po- 
sition with that which they occupied some time back. The Jewish 

Disabilities Bill having been read a third time, and Lord John 
Russell having attained the close of the debates in the Commons 

on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, the conclusion is forced upon us 

that the session zw?/l have an end. 

It is not easy to conjecture whether Ministers are satisfied or 
otherwise with the shape in which the Anti-Papal measure is 
passing the Commons. ‘The desertion of the Irish Romanist Mem- 
bers and their few English allies, after the personal altercation 
between the Premier, Mr. Keogh, and Mr. Hayter, at the close of 
last week, compelled Lord John to acquiesce in Sir Frederick 
Thesiger’s amendments. The pill of a defeat is at any time a 
bitter one to swallow; yet the alterations have made the measure 
considerably more conformable to the Durham letter ; and perhaps 
Lord John may lay the flattering unction to his soul that they are 
likely to render his bill more acceptable to the Opposition in the 
House of Lords. 

_ The Jewish Disabilities Bill has encountered no real opposition 

in the House of Commons. It has passed with a few indolent 

growls from a conscious minority. Its enemies in the Lower House 
have left to the Peers the invidious task of rejecting the bill. The 
result of the Greenwich election, however, will show their Lord- 
ships that opinion out of doors continues favourable to the Jew- 
ish claims, and that their concession, though it may be staved off, 
cannot ultimately be avoided. At the same time, notwithstanding 
his bold words on the hustings, the second Jewish Member of the 

Commons appears disposed to be as tardy in pushing himself into the 

House as the first. Mr. Salomons told the electors at the nomina- 

tion, that he would act with more decision than Baron Rothschild; 

but Mr. Salomons after his return holds very different language. He 
has all of a sudden discovered that the Lords have a nicer sense of 
honour than the Commons, and are less likely to oppose his taking 
his seat on technical difficulties. In plain English, Mr. Salomons 
seems contented to write “ M.P.” after his name, and to consider 

the power to exercise the functions of legislator as of secondary im- 

portance. 

Mr. Herries has finally declined to take any part in a renewed 
financial contest for the present session. Mr. Disraeli has gone 
through the forms ; but all that he has taken by his motion is a de- 
feat by an increased majority,—although Manchester, unaccount- 
ably enough, preserved a neutral attitude. The only remarkable 
speech in the brief debate was Mr. Gladstone’s. The acute Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford alone appears to be looking 
ahead: he is noting accurately the indications of feeling with 
regard to the Income-tax, and casting about for the means of main- 
taining intact the Peel commercial and financial policy, in the 
event of an incompetent Chancellor of the Exchequer being 
assailed next session with a vigorous demonstration against direct 
taxation in its present form. 

Ministers are no doubt congratulating themselves on the respite 
afforded them by the temporary absence of Lord Stanley, ocea- 
sioned by the death of his father the Earl of Derby. The extent 
and urgency of the “whip” to meet his motion on the affairs of 
the Cape betrayed the magnitude of their fears. Their hesitation 
to terminate the anarchy in that disturbed colony by an act of 
Parliament looks like infatuation. They have professed a deter- 











| mination to give an elective Legislature to the Cape; they are en- 
treated by the Governor and by the colonists to mediate between 
them, and enact the representative constitution at once; they 

| know that there are at least doubts of the legality of the actual 
local government, sufficient to prevent any man from acting under 
it: yet, by refusing to legislate, they leave just discontent to 
fester into rebellion. 

The County Courts Extension Bill and the Court of Chancery 
and Judicial Committee Bill have been passed through Committee 
of the Commons. Assuredly, not too early. There was truth as 
well as point in Lord Brougham’s remark on Thursday, that 
whereas in the time of Lord Eldon the Peers obstructed the law 
reforms of the Commons, the Lower House is more adroitly used 
by the present incumbent of the Woolsack to arrest the reforms 
which pass the Lords. The game, however, is beginning to be 
seen through: though the Commons cried “Order!” when Mr. 
Fitzroy adverted indignantly to the supercilious language in which 
| Lord Truro spoke of the County Court Judges, this only proved 

that Mr. Fitzroy had touched a sore place. 

The Marquis of Blandford’s motion for an address to the Crown 
urging a more equitable division of the revenues of the Established 

| Church was met by Ministers in a most characteristic manner. 
After waiting to see whether Mr. Hume and the Marquis might 
not raise a dust by their discrepant motions, under which Minis- 
ters might escape from the address, and at last seeing that Mr. 
Hume prudently withdrew his amendment, Sir George Grey de- 
clared that Government would not oppose Lord Blandford’s motion, 
as it “did not pledge them to fetenlinen any measure.” 

The only other noticeable Parliamentary incident of the week is 
the great Chicory debate. More emphatic nonsense has seldom 
been crowded into so brief a space. The chicory-growers 

. affected to believe that their ruin is certain unless grocers are 
left free to adulterate coffee with horse-beans and more de- 
literious ingredients; and the coffee-growers are clamorous for 
the imposition of a heavy duty on chicory, or the reduction 
of the duty on coffee, though it is admitted on all hands 
that chicory is the least objectionable substitute sold under 
the name of that commodity. The worst feature of the affair is 
the low state of public morality and public intelligence, indicated 
by the opinion that tradesmen cannot help cheating, and that con- 
sumers are contented to be deceived with their eyes open, and pur- 
chase in the name of coffee some mysterious substitute sold at a 
price for which nobody could afford to supply coffee. 








The grand result of the Irish census realizes the darkest fore- 
boding. ‘The anticipatory statement published in the Zimes yes- 
terday cannot be very wide of the mark, for the returns are now 
com Ste from all the counties but one. The report about to be 

ublished will, it is said, show that the actual population of the 
island is little in excess of 6,500,000. The aggregate returns of 
the three preceding censuses were—8,175,124 in 1841, 7,767,401 
in 1831, and 6,801,827 in 1821. It is now understood that the 
returns for 1831 and 1821 were exaggerated: still there can be 
little doubt that the population of Ireland is not greater now than it 
was thirty years ago; and it is certain that it has diminished by a 
full million and a half during the last ten years. 

The details of the census are yet unknown, but several important 
facts may be regarded as ascertained. There isa great diminution 
in the number of houses as well as of inhabitants. There is a de- 
crease in the population of every county except Dublin. There is 
an increase in all the towns, amounting in Belfast to 32 per cent, 
and in Galway to no less than 43 per cent. The emigration from 
Great Britain and Ireland during the last ten years amounted to 
1,494,786 persons ; and of those it is estimated that nearly nine- 
tenths were Irish. Of the Irish emigration the far greater part has 
consisted of adults in the prime of life ; it has therefore contributed 
to reduce the population by retarding increase almost as much as 
by actual diminution. It is clear, too, that the Irish element in 
the population of England and Scotland has considerably increased 
of late years. These facts, combined with the augmented popu- 
lation of the Irish towns, would seem to indicate, that notwith- 
standing the awful ravages of the oe of famine and pestilence, 
“evictions” have had quite as much to do with the unpeopling of 
Ireland as either hunger or disease. ; : 

It is appalling to reflect on the amount of suffering and misery 
which has brought about these results. The mortality amo 
Irish emigrants on shipboard, in Canada and New Brunswick, an 
at New York, was for three or four years scarcely less in amount, 
and more terrible in form, than in Ireland itself. The surcharge 
of destitute Irish families in the most squalid and unhealthy = 
ters of English and Scotch towns, and their accumulation in Irish 
towns where (except in Belfast) there is no employment for them, 
is suggestive of images of heartrending distress. The folly and 
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apathy of long years of bad government and social mismanagement 
have been awfully visited on that ill-fated country. 

The past, however, except for purposes of warning, is past for 
ever. Lamentation over it is vain; practical amendment is what | 
the painful contemplation ought to urge us to. The decimation of 
the inhabitants of Ireland has rendered their case more manage- 
able. Death and dispersion have been busiest among the classes | 
who were least susceptible of change. The land cannot now be | 
said to be overpeopled; and as the proportion of the very old and | 
the very young among the remnant is unusually large, the increase 
among the “mere Irish” cannot for some years be very rapid. 
Now is the time for promoting with effect carnest and judicious 
measures for elevating the social condition of the inhabitants of 
the sister island. 





Of a verity Pio Nono is the most efficient promoter of the Ec- | 
elesiastical Titles Bill. The first vehemence of the panic-irritation | 
excited by his creation of Romanist dioceses and bishops in | 
England gave symptoms of abatement, when he must needs re- 
vive it by promulgating a scheme for establishing a permanent 
Italian propaganda in London. The exertions that have been 
made by the promoters of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill to give a | 
wide publicity to the Pope’s appeal to Italian liberality for contri- 
butions towards the establishment of a collegiate church of Italian 
priests, appointed and controlled from Rome, in the centre of the 

‘nglish metropolis, is a proof how unpalatable the step he has 
taken is sure to be in this country. He has done an 
unwise thing at the worst moment for his own objects, | 
and in the worst manner. Englishmen, who are so fond of | 
building and endowing churches of their own communion in 
foreign lands, could searcely complain of foreigners for doing the 
same in theirs; and the tolerance of a Mazzini church in London 
strengthened the claim of the Pontiff to open a rival establishment 
here, to induce Italians to keep away from it. But the Infallible 
has spoiled all by unnecessarily and ostentatiously identifying his 
new movement with his diocesan division of England, and by an- 
nouncing that his college of Italian priests are not to confine 
their ministrations to Italians. There can be no doubt that 
the opportune publication of the begging letters of the Pope and 
the Archbishop of Florence has reconciled many to Sir Frede- 
rick Thesiger’s amendments on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 
As for the erection and endowment of a Roman Catholic church 
in London at the expense of Italians, to that by itself no reason- 
able objection can be offered. A good central site for it is likely 
to be left vacant by the removal of Smithfield Market. The Cor- 
poration of London, we dare say, will not be unwilling to let the 
founders of New St. Peter's have a “ bargain ” of land which they 
may for the moment feel rather at a loss to turn to good account; 
and the locality is recommended for such a use by some of its his- 
torical associations! One thing is certain, that neither by the 
erection of this church, nor by any other propagandist means, are 
the Anti-Popish sentiments of Englishmen likely to be weakened, 
much less eradicated. Of this, Pio Nono—incapable of conceiving 
that the minds of men should be cast in any other mould than 
that in which his own has been formed—is probably ignorant ; but 
Cardinal Wiseman knows better. He has by this time discovered 
that there are other and stronger obstacles to the extension of the 
power of his hierarchy in England than any legislation against 
their titles. His efforts to evade the interrogatories of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the Law of Mortmain,* show | 
that he feels where the real impediments to the realization of his | 
ecclesiastical visions lie. 

* When invited to give evidence before the Committee, Dr. Wiseman par- 
ried the application by promising to send his solicitor. The solicitor having 
refused, on the plea of professional confidence, to give the information re- 
quired, the application to his principal was renewed. Dr. Wiseman, how- , 
ever, still eluded the Committee’s curiosity, A peremptory summons has at | 
last been served upon him ; and he will be taught that, in this country, the 
pn agmaaae character imparts no exemption from the jurisdiction of secular | 
courts. 





There is a pause in the political movements of France. All 
arties are waiting for the report of the Committee on Revision. 

he expedition of the President of the Republic to Poitiers is 
hardly an exception. If Louis Napoleon promised himself any 
results from that progress, the comparative quietness of his recep- 
tion must have disabused him. His speech in returning thanks 
when his health was proposed by the Mayor of Poitiers does not 
afford any handle to his opponents; but perhaps the allusion to 
what “the Emperor” said of the Old World having come to an 
end and the New not being firmly settled, betrayed the “fixe 
idée” which has taken possession of the mind of the Emperor's 
nephew. 

The last moves of Austria and Prussia in their interminable 
game of political chess are sufficiently perplexing. This may be 
accounted for on the principle that “true no-meaning puzzles more 
than wit.” Austria claims to have all her non-German territories 
admitted into the Germanic Union. Prussia begs to be allowed to 
withdraw her non-German territories from the Union, into which 
she contrived to smuggle them in the confusion of 1848; and 
Austria refuses her consent. Now, on the one hand, the territo- 
ries which Prussia affects to consider non-German are, with the 
exception of Posen, German in everything but name; and on the 
other hand, Austria must be aware that Conservative quite as 
much as Movement Germany is at this moment pervaded by grave 
apprehensions from the growing power of the non-German popu- 
lations towards the East. The annual ratio of increase among the 









Sclavonian nations has of late years been nearly three times as 
great as that among the German. The desire to draw closer the 
bonds of unity among the German states, and define more exactl 
the boundaries which separate them from those countries in whic 
other races preponderate, increases daily. E 
The prospects of the next Presidential election in the United 
States of America are becoming more obscure as the canvass ad- 
vances. There are three “ Whig” candidates in the field. As the 
actual President and the most powerful member of his Cabinet 
are both candidates, the official influence is neutralized; and a 
misgiving that in recent elections too much weight has been allowed 
to military services weakens the chance of General Scott, who in 
other respects would appear to be the favourite. On the Demo- 
cratic side, there is as yet only one candidate in the field, but the 


| party appear to be in no haste to wait upon him. 





Debates and Wrarerdings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEFK. 

Hlovse or Lorps. Monday, June 30. Lord Stanley’s Motion on the Affairs of the 
Cape Colony postponed—Abd-el-Kader’s treatment noticed by the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry. 

Tuesday, July 1. Smithfield Market Removal Bill, reported against by thé Stand- 
ing Orders Committee—Patent Law Amendment (No. 3) Bill, explained by Lord 
Granville, and considered in Committee. A 

Thursday, July 3. Steam Communication with Australia, by the Cape—Smith- 
field Market Removal—Law Reform; the Lord Chancellor and Lord Brougham— 
Representative Peers for Scotland Bill, read a second time—Patent Law Amendment 
Bill, read a third time and passed. : : 

Friday, July 4. Smithfield Market Removal Bill; Resolution to dispense with 
the Standing Orders, carried by 76 to 22—Purchase of Lands, &c. (Ireland) Bill, 
thrown out on second reading. 

Hovsr or Commons. Monday, June 30. Customs Bill: Adulteration of Coffee ; 
Mr. Baring’s Amendment negatived by 199 to 122; Bili considered in Committee— 
Inhabited House-duty Bill, in Committee: Mr. Disraeli’s Financial Amendment 
negatived by 242 to 129. . ; 

Tuesday, July 1. At Morning Sitting—County Courts Extension Bill, considered 
in Committee, with progress. At Evening Sitting—Church Extension; the Marquis 
of Blandford’s resolutions debated, and submitted to by Government—Cleopatra’s 
Needle. 

Wednesday, July 2. Ecclesiastical Residences (Ireland) Bill, read a second time 
—Pharmacy Bill, read a second time pro forma, and withdrawn—Public-houses 
(Scotland) Bill; second reading opposed, and bill withdrawn— Medical Charities 
(Ireland) Bill, considered in Committee, with progress. 





>. 
Thursday, July 3. School-books of the Irish Board—Papal Aggression; Amend- 


ments of the amended Bill announced by Lord John Russell—Oath of Abjuration 
(Jew) Bill, read a third time and passed—Court of Chancery and Judicial Committee 
Bill, considered in Committee—Customs Bill and Inhabited House-duty Bill, post- 
poned to Monday—Woods and Forests, &c. Bill, considered in Committee, with pro- 
gress. 
= Friday, July 4. Steam Route to Australia, Prison Discipline, Law of Settlement ; 
Questions answered by Government—Saturday Sittings to begin on Saturday the 12th 
instant—Papal Aggression; the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill suddenly passed, and sent 
to the Lords. 
TIME- TABLE. 
The Lords. | The Commens. 
Hour of Hourof | Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment, Meeting. Adjowrament, 
5h .. 














Monday ..sesssceeees 6b 50m Monday ..cccccccseces 4h .(m) Th Om 
Tuesday ...cccccccses bh «oe. Thlom | Tuesday .....eeeee0- Noon.... 2h lim 
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Wednesday........++ No sitting. | Wednesday ... Sh 54m 
Thursday .......+008 5h .... Th30m Thursday . th .(m) Ih lim 
Friday ...cccscasseee 5h .... Th30m Friday .......- + dh... Mh dom 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, %h Sm Sittingsthis Week, 6; Time,4 h 59m 
this Session, 72; — 132h 52m this Session, 95; —— 659) i7m 





Prorectionist FINance. 

The debate on the finance resolutions moved by Mr. DisraEut, as an 
amendment to the order of the day for going into Committee on the In- 
habited House Duty Bill, consisted of few speeches. His own speech 
was long and elaborate; but the Cuancettor of the Excuzauer was 
content with a curt reply: it then seemed as if the debate would end pre- 
maturely, but Mr. Newpecate said a few words, and then Mr. Giap- 
sToNE contributed some weighty criticisms; Mr. Lanovcnere and Mr. 
Iivume prolonged the discussion but little, and the division was taken as 
soon as they finished. 

Mr. Disraext opened with some reference to a remark by Mr. Mitchell 
in the previous conversation on a stage of the Timber-duties Bill, to the 
effect that the course proposed by Mr. Disraeli would sanction “a 
swindle” at the expense of those timber-merchants who, in reliance on 
Sir Charles Wood’s announcement of reduction, have already lowered the 
price of timber by nearly all the amount of the duty reduced. . 

Though the vote of the House was “ without opposition,” replied Mr. 
Disraeli, did Mr. Mitchell mean that a vote of the House was to be equiva- 
lent to an act of Parliament ; and that too when the “ cireumstances are al- 
most entirely changed” >? Before the House was prorogued and they went 
to their constituents, it was proper that they should clearly understand the 
financial condition of the country: but he would defy any of them to go to 
his constituents and tell them clearly what ¢s the condition of those finances 
—‘ whether we have a surplus or not; whether the sources of our revenue 
are permanent or fleeting; whether they are provisional, and if provisional 
whether they are provided for a time so brief that before another year may 
elapse the principal feature of our financial system may be changed.’’ At 
the beginning of the session, the House were congratulated on the advan- 
tage of having a financial statement when they met early in February,—a 
financial statement which either in its details being considered, or even in 
its principles, is not completed at the end of June. There was to be a surplus 
of about 2,000,000/. ; but that surplus was assumed on the expectation that the 
House would renew the expiring tax upon income, not merely for three years 
but until certain results are obtained which the most sanguine cannot expect 
to be accomplished easily or soon. Considerable controversy has often taken 
place as to the intentions of the eminent Minister who first reintroduced the 
tax upon property and income into our modern financial system; consider- 
able controversy as to the actual intentions of Sir Robert Peel—whether, in 
fact, it was his intention originally that the tax on income should be a tem- 
porary tax, or whether that was only a Parliamentary pretence on which he 
introduced a permanent feature into our financial system. ‘The very fact 
that Sir Robert Peel established his tax on income on so narrow a basis, and 
that he established exemptions on so considerable a scale, convinces me that 
in his use of that impost he had no other than a temporary object.” But 
the case was the very opposite with the present Ministry. .... “I may 
be told there was no octhenlotemenh on the part of the Government that 
in their financial contemplation the Income-tax was to be a perpetual tax; 
but I speak in the memory of gentlemen on both sides of the House when I 
recall to their recollection the long catalogue of financial achievements which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer indulged in, which he enumerated to an 
amazed audience, and the completion of which alone was indicated by him 
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July 5, 1851.) 


as the term when this country could be freed from the impost. I have great 
confidence in the vitality of the existing Government. (A laugh.) The ft 
many escapes they have had, the disasters they have encountered, the crises The House has now to consider what is the prospect of the Income-tax 
they have baffled, all indicate the position, that if they are not immortal | being renewed at the next meeting of Parliament. There is an universal 
they have at least most enduring qualities; and therefore, with regard to | admission that it is unjust, incitive to fraud, repugnant to the feelings of 
the noble Lord and his colleagues, | fully recognize their claims to the post | Englishmen; and those best qualified to judge say, without exception, that 
they occupy. But, sanguine as may be their own views of the term of their | those odious features cannot be remedied. There is a growing tendency to 
administration, I do not think that even the Chancellor of the Exchequer | economy—one which Mr. Disraeli appreciates when he recollects that he 
could Lave contemplated his tenure of office to be such as that it would be | lives in a country which never yet could afford money to build a national 
his fortune to achieve those objects the accomplishment of which he had | gallery worthy of its name. On the other hand, we foresee the dangers of 
laid down as the only condition of terminating the tax on income. I may | surrendering any less unjust source of income. Recalling to mind the drain 
fairly conclude, therefore, that the tax, as now framed, is to be a permanent | for the Caffre war—hinting that great international struggles are approach- 
feature of the financial system of her Majesty’s Ministers.” ing, in the course of which we may lose by force empires and colonies which 
Upon the surplus assumed on the continuance of a tax, false, dangerous, | we gained by the sword—he ironically referred to the elements of political 
and pernicious, as every direct impost which is large but not of general ap- | strife at home, which the Ministry are additionally laying in store for a period 
plication must necessarily be, the Chancellor of the Exchequer based three | no later than the very next session. “* At the very moment when we will 
measures of importance, and some others of minor interest. Of the Window- | probably have a deficiency of millions to supply, and to determine the prin- 
duties it may be said, that if it were advisable to revise them it would have | ciple on which your financial system shall be established—at that very mo- 
been better to simply and completely repeal them. But they did nct re- | ment her Majesty’s Government stand pledged—mind you, pledged—to in- 
mit the Window-tax : the Chancellor of the Exchequer, wanting the moral | troduce a very extensive measure of Parliamentary reform.” 
courage—rather the financial courage—to do that, takes out of the armoury With reference to his own party, Mr. Disraeli concluded—* We are wil- 
of a financial Minister one of the most inestimable weapons, and uses it for | ling to support Ministers in the complete repeal of the Window-tax ”’; “ the 
the most futile and meanest purposes. He gives you an imperfect remis- | reduction of the duties on timber and coffee we oppose.” “I and my friends 
sion—a commutation; and thus he wastes that great resource which is offered | are prepared to support Ministers in a measure to enable the British ship- 
by a house-tax on a most limited, and, comparatively speaking, contemptible | builder to build in bond, free of duty. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
result. The reduction of the Timber-duty is said by Sir Charles Wood to be | estimates the loss of revenue consequent on his proposed reduction of the 
due to the builders of ships in this country. But the interests of that body | Timber-duties at 284,000/. If he will adopt the plan I suggest, I will 
would have been more properly consulted by allowing them to use the raw | guarantee that the loss of revenue shall not exceed the odd 84,0007. I see 
materials which they use, in bond, and without payment of the duties. By | the President of the Board of Trade smiles at that, as much as to say, ‘ Yes, 
that means, you would put them in fair competition with the foreigner who | you may support us in carrying those measures ; but when they are carried, 
brings his ship duty-free into this country, while the Englishman builds his | and a vote of censure is proposed by some of our friends behind, you will 
ship subject to a variety of duties. The other propositions of the Budget | walk into a different lobby from that into which we may go.’ I assure the 
need not be again dwelt on. ‘The items are familiar to the House. What- | right honourable gentleman that he is mistaken. We will support him and 
ever were their value, it is unnecessary for me to calculate them, because his colleagues, not only in carrying the measures, but also against all the 
no sooner were they offered than they were withdrawn.” (Loud eheers from | menacing consequences which he anticipates from discontented followers.” 
the Protectionists.) | Mr. Disraeli introduced his resolutions with an elevated laudation of British 
Touching on the subject of agricultural distress, noting the obligation | credit. Enumerating the evidences of that credit, showing that mere sections 
which lay on Ministers to attempt some relief for that distress which they | of our revenues are greater than the full publie income of all other states in the 
professed to commiserate, Mr. Disraeli again called on Ministers to make | world, and referring to the “ enchanted pile” in Iyde Park and its contents, 
the effort : but in doing so, he did not suggest that they should retract their | he asked—‘* What is the magic spell, what the cause of all this ? that this 
surrender of the Window-tax—“ that complete remission of the Window- | island should produce a revenue greater than all these vast dominions ? It is, 
duties which I consider a realized result, and which no Government can dis- | that in this country we have associated our material interests with the inspi- 
turd.” Yet if this tax had been retained, and if that agricultural burden the | ration of a great moral principle, and that we have built up public wealth 
portion of the Poor-law rate not subject to the control of the ratepayers nor | on the foundation of public credit. That is the choicest production of the 
to local administration had been taken off, it would have been an exempli- | British Isles—more precious than all the harvests of Tropic climes, than all 
tication of sympathy towards the farmers, that would have gone far to allay | the gems of Golconda, or the auriferous deposits of the sierras of the Pacific. 
that asperity, to soften that animosity, and to terminate those emulations | Of that treasure the Parliament of England was the creator, as it is the 
between the rival interests of the country, which are so much to be depre- | champion and the guardian. I cannot doubt the House of Commons will be 
cated, and the encouragement of which Mr. Disraeli believes has endangered, | faithful to its office and fulfil its duty ; and it is with this conviction I re- 
and is endangering, the very institutions of the State. commend to the consideration of the Ministers of the Queen and the Repre- 
These references to the agricultural mind introduced a retort personal, | sentatives of the People the resolutions I now move.” 
aimed at Mr. Philip Pusey, in reply to his recent letters to the county of | The Cuancetior of the Excneqver declared that he felt quite unable 
Berkshire. ‘The honourable Member for Berkshire has lately made some ob- | to extract any practical proposition from Mr. Disraeli’s two-hours speech, 
servations upon my Parliamentary eareer, which it would certainly have been | beyond a proposition that we should allow ships to be built in bond. 
less inconvenient, and might have been perhaps more ingenuous, if they had ilis motion says, repeal no taxes ; but his speech says, repeal the Window- 
been made here, and made in my presence. The honourable gentleman is of | tax unconditionally; and then, after the surplus is thus disposed of, his 
opinion that the motions which I have brought forward are, in the first | speech concludes with reflections on the necessity of upholding publie credit, 
place, futile motions ; and secondly, that in bringing them, I as the mover | couched in high-flown language about the empire of the Ciesars with its 
of them was insincere. Now, these are harsh opinions. The motions may | triple crown, the mines of Golconda, pillared palanquins, and other things 
have been futile; but, at any rate, motions that have been supported by a | having as little to do with the question. These poetic fancies are very pleas- 
very large party in the House of Commons must bear upon their surface a | ing, but the House would have better liked to hear the arguments in sup- 
prima facie symptom that they are not altogether insignifieant. What may | port of this motion against repealing taxes. Sir Charles felt that he would 
have been the motives of the mover of them is another matter. It is always | be justified in dismissing the speech at onee, and calling on the House to 
difficult to penetrate the bosom of any man, and, in the absence of a know- | negative the resolutions; but he would correct some misstatements. The surplus 
ledze of the real motives of man, it is always considered the juster course to | for this year is not uncertain : it was estimated at 1,900,0002., and that is the es- 
give him credit for good motives, That is the more natural, the more cha- | timate of it still: itdoes not depend on the Income-tax, and is uninfluenced 
ritable, and the more obvious course. (Cheers.) I may have been mistaken, by the resolution on Mr. Hume’s motion. It is not true that Sir Charles has 
and yet not insincere. My reason may have misled me, my vanity may | contemplated the tax as permanent; or that he has said it ought to continu: 
have misguided me: [ may have been a foolish man, or a very vain | till the long catalogue of taxes enumerated by Mr. Disraeli are repealed 
man. It is better to think that than that I should be an insincere man. At | what he proposed was the repeal of taxes that imperatively required repeal, 
least it must always be a question of controversy whether my motions were | and then that the House should decide whether it would maintain the In- 
efficient or inefficient, or whether my motives were sincere or Insincere. | come-tax to enable the repeal of the other duties. If the motion has mean- 
But what are we to say of a Member of Parliament who when motions are | jng in its words, it means that reductions twice approved of by the House 
brought forward which he believes to be futile, and by a gentleman who he | should not take place. Mr. Disraeli would not jeopardize public credit ; Lu‘, 
is convineed is insincere, yet omits no opportunity of following him into the | only six days after Mr. Hume’s motion was carried, Mr. Cayley moved the 
lobby and supporting him by his suffrage ? (Renewed cheers.) Why, I might | House to yield up 5,000,0002. for the repeal of the Malt-tax. “ If it is wrong 
turn round upon the honourable Member for Berkshire with great advan- | to jeopardize public credit, surely it was as much endangered on the 8th oi 
tage ; for there is searcely an epithet of vituperation, searcely a phrase of in- | May as it was on the 30th of June: and yet on the division list in favour of 
vective, that, under such circumstances, I should not be justified in lavishing | that motion I find the name of Benjamin’ Disraeli. (Laughter.) Can it be 
upon him. But, Sir, time has taught me not to judge too harshly of human | that there are two Benjamins in the field—(Renewed laughter)—one Benja- 
nature. We all know that men are actuated not only by mixed motives, | min voting for the reduction of 5,000,0002. of taxes, and another Benjamin 
but often by confused ones; and it is very possible for a man to be in the | voting who is afraid that to meddle with a surplus of 1,600,000/. would en- 
possession of very considerable ability, to have received remarkable culture, | danger the finances of the country ? (Continued laughter.) I should be 
to be in possession of many reputable and of some amiable qualities, and yet | glad, in these days of explanations, to know whether this is so or not. I do 
to be gifted with such an ; uncouth and blundering organization that he is | think that upon ‘this point a little sober, quiet, sensible explanation, would 
perpetually doing that which he did not intend, and saying and writing | be more satisfactory than the lively flight in which the honourable gentle- 
that which he did not mean: and that is the charitable view I take of the | man has tonight so largely indulged.” 
oe Member for Berkshire.” (Cheers and laughter.) For a moment or two after Sir Charles Wood sat down, no one rose ; 
a eS a eo ‘ gg erm pe —- s “4 —~ ~ and there were loud cries of “ Divide!” Mr, Newpecare briefly explain d, 
apna cee ep rapier ypdias dlrs genes ge meprene yeh cer ag the | that while he should vote with Mr. Disraeli, he should reserve liberty to 
other side, who is the great ornament, and one of the most valuable, if he is | ~ ° a . . . ae : A 
not indeed, as I believe, the father of the House; one who looks on us all in | S¥PPOFt in any future session any reductions of taxation which might be 
a paternal light; whom I may describe as one ef the most constant and proposed in opposition to Government. 
the most consistent supporters of the Whig Ministry ; who, though he may Mr. Giapstone then took up the debate. " 
sometimes chide them, chides them as a father ; who, though he may some- He had certainly hoped for a fuller development of one part of the subject 
times castigate them, castigates them in an affectionate manner—(Cheers and | from Mr. Disraeli—in reference to the particular course which he would have 
laughter)—and always steps forward at the right moment to extricate a not | the House to pursue “in the event of this motion being carried.” He could 
always grateful Government from an impending catastrophe.” That motion | 2°t refuse a motion asserting a sound financial principle in opposition to the 
was carried. The basis on which the whole system of the Chancellor of the | objectionable plans of the Government. It certainly appears unwise and hazard- 
Exchequer was raised fell from under the superstructure, and the fairy pa- | 9US to the permanent maintenance of the public credit, to part with an im- 
lace vanished in a night. It is impossible to deny, then, that from that | Post of so important a character as that of the Window-tax, and in professing 
moment the financial position of the Government became precarious, and | t find a substitute for that impost in the form of a House-tax, to ee that 
became, in fact, a provisional one. . . . . How many Cabinet Councils were | house-tax upon the very narrow, and as he thought the very il egitimate 
held thereupon I do not know, but this I do know, that a most remarkable | basis which the Government had chosen for its foundation. The plans cf 
cireumstance occurred in the House. One of the Metropolitan Members the Government are bad for two reasons. They propose the reintroduction, 
rose and demanded from the noble Lord some information with respect to without the slightest qualification, of those great anomalies in the imposition 
the intentions of Government. He wished to know if the Window-tax was | of the tax—the inequalities of its incidence on the mansions of the groat, 
really to be repealed or not. The answer of the noble Lord was extremely | 85 compared with the mansions of a medium character—which were the soe 
unsatisfactory; and the question was repeated from another quarter in a | Cause of its abolition in 1834; and then they exempt altogether something like 
tone full of menace ; whereupon the noble Lord, turning his back on us who | SiX-sevenths of the house property of the country. ‘That is done for no good 
sat on this side of the House, answered in a very deprecatory tone the ques- | T¢2son on earth ; and the doing of it will give those houses something iike 
tion of the honourable Member. In fact, the noble Lord was hustled by a | @ charter of exemption hereafter. Yet there is no more legitimate subject of 
Finsbury mob; he was met on Saffron Hill, got knocked about, and had his | t#xation, if taxed on a sound general principle, than house property. But 


pockets picked’ of all his money—(Cheers and laughter)—and, after some | the particular position of the House in respect to the Ineome-tax 
fortnight of questions and interpellations, he screwed up his courage to pro- | #dds tenfold importance to these considerations. Let the House scrious- 
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eeed with his measure of remission, to be supplied by an unknown surplus 


from a still imaginary budget. 
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ly consider this point. It is impossible to conceal that the pro- 
ceedings of the present year have inflicted a heavy blow upon that 
impost. It is scarcely possible to conceive that its renewal can be again 
proposed to the House, without serious, probably an obstinate opposi- 
tion, from one or more parties in the House. (“Jlear, hear !”’) There is a large 
body of gentlemen who say that it is grossly unjust to levy the Income-tax 
upon a uniform percentage on the several schedules embodied in the act ; 
and those gentlemen have so far succeeded in impressing the House with 


their views as to have obtained a Parliamentary Committee, avowedly for | 
the purpose of considering, not exclusively but mainly, whether there ought | 


to be a varied percentage upon the different schedules of the act. Then, 


again, he did not suppose the Government themselves are to be looked upon | 


as friendly to the permanent imposition of the tax, while there is another 
party whose opinion he gathered to be, that the frauds perpetrated under 
schedule D are of such a nature and extent as to constitute a serious, and if 
not mitigated an insuperable objection, to the renewal of the tax. (“‘ J/ear, 
hear !’”’) Tie had said that there is a party opposite who insist that there 
must be a varied percentage under the different schedules; but there is also 
a party on the Opposition side of the House who under no cireum- 
stances will be induced to assent to the renewal of the Income-tax if the 
percentage be varied, because they believe, whether rightly or wrongly, that, 
apart entirely from considerations of policy, the House is absolutely pre- 
cluded, by a solemn and formal pledge on the statute-book, from adopting 
any such variation. (‘‘Hear, hear !’’) In what condition, then, is this unfor- | 
tunate Income-tax, which has been committed to the mercies of a Par- 
liamentary Committee, to come out of that Committee? Will it come 
out with a recommendation in favour of a varied percentage under the 
different schedules? If it do, then he predicted that the Income-tax 
will not receive the assent of the House. (“* Hear, hear’) If, on the other 
hand, it come out of the Committee without such a recommendation, it | 
will still be certain to meet with the hostility of a powerful party. It is 
impossible, indeed, to forecast all the contingencies which may befall the 
tax; but it may certainly be said that this impost, yielding 5,000,000/., is 
in a most precarious position : and if so, is it politic, is it altogether honest, 
to exclude from the view a contingency so great, and at the same time so 
ssible, as total lapse of the tax? Disclaiming the duty of pointing out to 
linisters the details of measures, he thought they should adopt the principle 
of Mr. Disraeli’s motion—that the surplus in hand is not at this moment 
justly and wisely to be dealt with as permanent income, and given away 
without reference to future necessities. But if it should be thought desirable 
not to disappoint the expectations that have been raised with regard to the 
Window-tax, let them so construct the House-tax as to make it available 
for yielding a considerable sum to the exchequer. The precise basis of such | 
a house-tax he could not pretend to state: whether it would be wise to take 
the limit of the Parliamentary franchise and tax houses above 10/. only— 
whether it would be advisable to go lower and adopt a graduated scale of 
taxation—whether it would be right to levy a tax on the owner or the oc- 
cupier—whether it might be necessary to go so fur as to make all house pro- 
perty whatever liable to taxation—are questions on which it would be alto- 
gether premature to express an opinion. His fundamental objection to the 
plan of the Government is, that it will cut off from the reach of the House 
of Commons a valuable source of revenue, at a time when it is highly pro- 
bable such a resource may be essential to maintain the interests of the coun- 
try and the public credit. 

Mr. Lasovcnerr combated the notion that any fatal blow was struck 
at the public credit by the affirming of Mr. Hume’s motion—deeply as he 
nevertheless regretted that motion. If the House determine next year not 
to continue the tax, it will not shrink from placing the finances of the 
country on a firm footing: the real question is, whether it would dis- 
appoint the country in respect to the repeal of the Window-tax and the 
remission of the Coffee and Timber tax. 

Mr. Ilume briefly stated that he has no alarm about the public credit. 
His objection has been to the modes of levying the Window-tax and the 
Income-tax : all houses above 40s, a year, ought to pay, and the Income- 
tax must be made permanent, and even increased, while rendered more 
just. 

On a division, the numbers were— 

For Mr. Disraeli’s amendment......+++++- 126 
Against the amendment ...csccccssseese 243 


Majority against the resolutions .... 113 

The House went into Committee on the Bill, resumed, and gave leave 
to sit again. 

Cuvurcu-Ex tension. 

The Marquis of BLanpFrorp moved the following resolution— 

“* That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that she 
would be graciously pleased to take into her consideration the state of spirit- 
ual destitution existing throughout England and Wales, with a view that 
her Majesty might be pleased to direct the adoption of such measures as she 
might deem expedient for affording more efficient relief to the spiritual wants 
of the people, and for an extension of the parochial system corresponding to 
the growth of a rapidly increasing population, by the help which might be 
drawn from the resources of the Established Church itself.’ 

The speech by which the Marquis supported his resolution was rather 
characterized by a conciliatory and persuasive tone than by new statistics 
or religious arguments. His object was “ rather to disarm opposition 
than to cope with it when raised.” 

The statement of the Commission, that 600 new churches were required, 
is in itself an epitomized proof of the spiritual destitution which exists. In 
131 parishes, containing a population in 1841 of 3,972,850, there were 
1,895,852 persons who had no opportunity of entering a church ; and in the 
same caiihen, considering that one clergyman cannot efficiently attend to 
more than 2000 persons, there was a deficiency of 237 clergymen. The 
enormous augmentation of episcopal duties has also‘rendered an increase of 
bishops imperative. Since the Reformation, the number of the population is 
increased fourfold at the least, and the clergy in something the like propor- 
tion; but the bishops have only increased by two. Several of them have 
1000 clergymen under their charge. It is desired that the ancient type of 
the episcopos should be revived; that bishops should once more gladden the 
eyes of the people as “ pastores inter pastores’’—as spiritual leaders, who, 
resident among their clergy, diffuse among them the same blessings and the 
same benefits that the clergy diffuse among their flocks, The Marquis re- 
ferred to the description of what the bishop of our Church should be, given 
by Mr. Horsman in the debates of last session: no words could more elo- 
quently or truly express his own feeling of the type which he desires to 
see restored. He went over the recommendations made by the Commis- 
sioncrs as to the sources from which to gain funds for these parochial and 
me ge extensions—the revenues of the rural deaneries, the sale of the 
chureh patronage of the Lord Chancellor, and the improved manage- 
ment of the tithes. In applying the deanery revenues to the exten- 
sion of bishoprics, it would Me well to select the bishops from existing 
deans: the plan might be adopted with infinite good in Westminster. 
In other cases, the bishop might act as dean within his own diocese, while 
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the revenue of the dean would establish a new bishopric elsewhere: thus 
you would at all events secure residence. The proposal for selling the Chan- 
cellor’s patronage is not new ; it was made by Lord John Russell as in refer- 
ence to a motion of Sir Robert Peel. The plan proposed for the management 
of the tithes would increase the value of the interest of the Church by at 
least 200,000/. a year. He did not ask for a grant of public money, but 
that the Legislature should take immediate means to apply the property 
already possessed by the Church in extending and carrying out those spiritual 
purposes to which the piety of our ancestors originally devoted it. 

Lord Ronert Grosvenor praised the spirit and tone in which the mo- 
tion had been brought forward. If the Chancellor’s livings be sold, they 
will probably fall into the hands of respectable laymen, who will increase 
the stipends, and sce that the duty is properly administered. 

Mr. Hume proposed, as an amendment upon or as an addition to the 
motion, the insertion of a very long form of words calling for a return to 
the House of all property of every kind and sort whatsoever belonging to 
the Established Church, in separate returns for every bishopric and ec- 
clesiastical body, with the value of the rents and fines of all sorts. He 
entirely concurred with the object of the original motion, and only de- 
sired to point out how that important object can be effected. He intro- 
duced a few statements concerning the enormous revenues derived by 
the best-endowed of the bishoprics. 

Sir Bensamin Haxu supported both the motion and the amendment: 


| for he was earnestly desirous of church-extension, and he believed that 


Mr. IHume’s amendment would if carried reveal “incalculable” funds at 
the disposal of the Church for its own fitting purposes. He then pro- 
ceeded to support both propositions in his own way, by an exposure of 
the many abuses in the management of Church property, which he con- 
siders will never be remedied till they are at least known. 

He especially assailed the abominable system of taking fines on the re- 
newal of leases, in which the bishops persist. Each of those fines he con- 
siders a robbery of the Church. Some years ago, it was determined by Par- 


| liament that the bishops should have fixed incomes, ranging from 4500/. to 


15,0007. a year; and it was arranged that the bishops should pay to the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners the surplus beyond, or receive the deficit short of 
those amounts. But what has occurred in six sees, during the last seven 
years? The Bishops of Chester, St. David's, Norwich, Oxford, Rochester, 
and Salisbury, have received 28,267/. more than they ought to have re- 
ceived; and it is astonishing to read how they suffer themselves to be dunned 
by the Secretary of the Commission. The Bishop of London ought to have 
received 14,000/. in fourteen years, but he has taken 257,000/.; the Bisho 
of Winchester ought to have taken 98,000/., but he has taken 151,166/. 
These two prelates and the Bishop of Durham have between them deprived 
the Church of about a quarter of a million of money, which would have 
gone to the increasing of small livings. An ancient charity at Rochester 
gave 40/. to six poor bedesmen: the last of these bedesmen, “* Thomas Fea- 
therstone,” died in 1790: since that time none had been appointed, and the 
Dean and Canons took the revenue. Till lately, the Chapter Clerk regularly 
called ‘*Thomas Featherstone, come forth, and receive your annuity ”’ ; 
“Thomas Smith, come forth, and receive your annuity.”” That abominable 
imposition went on under the eye of the Dean and Canons, though they 
knew that those men had been in their coffins for sixty years. The exposure 
of a return presented to the House, at Sir Benjamin’s instance, lately caused 
a restoration of the charity to its proper channel—aged naval and military 
veterans now receive the annuity. The Prebendary of St. Paul's holds pro- 
perty in St. Pancras rated at 208,000/. a year; the Church has been robbed 
of all that amount, except 300/. a year. Would the Roman Catholics suffer 
these things? The only plan is to take the whole of the property of the 
Archbishops and Bishops, Deans and Chapters, and take care that all the 
clergy have good incomes and no more. 

Mr. Moruis defended the Bishop of St. David's from imputation. 

Mr. A. J. B. Hore thought that the report of the Commissioners does 
not at all grapple with the evil: the features of their plan are but timid 
expedients to heal a wound too far gone to be closed by 600 new livings 
or 25 curate bishops. 

It is not more parishes, or mere multiplication of churches, that is wanted, 
but more —— to the poor man to go to church at all times, and not 
at this fixed hour or that fixed hour, as at present: no cut-and-dried scheme 
will suffice for times when men’s hearts are stirred as now: men claim the 
right to meet and decide for themselves and by themselves what the cireum- 
stances of their church demand. 

Sir Grorcr Grey mingled approbation of the motion and opposition 
to it in gentle admixture. 

The tone of the speech had been most admirable, but the motion was ex- 
ceedingly vague. There is much spiritual destitution to be relieved; but 
measures are already in operation which will diminish the evil. The motion 
implied that such measures have not been taken; whereas they have; and 
no shorter method than those in operation for removing the difficulties of the 
subject is pointed out. As to the amendment proposed by Mr. Hume, the 
information it calls for is no doubt very a os, but it will take years to 
obtain it. He must move the previous question; not because he did not 
concur in the object of the motion, but because it would lead to an erroneous 
view of the opinion of the House. 

Mr. Smnty Hersert supported his noble friend the mover. 

He would rejoice to see the Chancellor's patronage diffused through the 
country; for the more the connexion between the laity and the Church is 
strengthened by these indirect means the better. The plans of Lord Bland- 
ford will be more effective than the plans of Lord John Russell for meeting 
the creation of hostile bishops: the former will be the better champion 
against Papal aggression. 

Sir Rorert Incuis and Mr. Goutrurn vindicated the various bishops 
and ecclesiastical bodies assailed by Sir Benjamin Hall. What revenues 
they take are due to them by right, and are no greater than Parliament 
has declared it to be just and expedient they should enjoy. 

Mr. Horsman revived the topics of episcopal abuse, by narrating the 
particulars of the case of the Horfield estate. 

The points of the narrative were, that the present bishop accepted the sce 
under an engagement not to renew a lease for lives, which former bishops 
had resolved should fall in for the benefit of the see ; that by letter he re- 
pelled as an “insult ” the insinuation that he was about to renew the lease, 
saying, ‘‘ I am sorry the Commissioners suspect me of acting so very 
a part”’; but that since those engagements he has renewed the lease, 
making his own secretary the lessee, inserting his own children as the new 
lives, and thereby depreciating the value of the property (according to Mr. 
Finlaison) ninety per cent. 

Mr. Wicram and Mr. Booker complained of the injustice of this 
ex-parte statement: the question between the Bishop of London and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners is of a complicated nature, full of legal 
difficulties ; and the Bishop only recurred to his original rights in respect 
of the Horfield estate when deprived of other portions of his episcopal 
rights. 
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The Marquis of BLanprorp having replied, Mr. Hume offered to 
withdraw his motion. After the Speaker had put the question on the 
original motion, Sir Georcr Grey rose and stated, that as there was so 
gencral a consent to the principle involved in the motion, if it were ex- 
pressly understood that there was no pledge given to adopt the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners for the sale of the Crown livings, he 
thought the resolution might receive the assent of the House. 

The motion was then agreed to, nem. con. 





Cuvurcu-Expowment Law 1n IRenanp. 

Mr. Naprer moved the second reading of the Ecclesiastical Residences 
(Ireland) Bill, the Churches and Chapels (Ireland) Bill, and the United 
Church of England and Ireland Bill, with explanations. 

These measures constitute “‘a complete and consistent code, to be substi- 
tuted for a patchwork system of legislation’? on the subject of the laws re- 
lating to the residences of the parochial clergy and the erection and support 
of churches and chapels by private endowment. They consolidate and 
amend forty-one statutes; and they select from fifteen other statutes appli- 
cable to England alone. Ecclesiastical residence is enforced under a penalty ; 
improved regulations are laid down as to dilapidations, rebuildings, and new 
erections ; and a system of registering the charges of these matters is intro- 
duced, to give full information to every incumbent of his liabilities: power 
is given to sell houses too large and costly for the clergy, and buy more mo- 
derate ones. The voluntary principle in aid of new erections, and of main- 
tenance and endowment funds, is stimulated by encouraging and regulating 
rules; the provisions of the statutes relating to proprietary, parochial, and 
district chapels, which commenced in the time of George the Second, are ap- 
plied to all classes, instead of to peculiar classes exclusively. The object is 
to give no new powers, but to extend the operation of existing acts; to put 
the Church in working order, and enable it to fulfil its mission. 

The bills were read a second time, without remark from any other 
speaker. 

Jewisu Disaniniries. 

The Oath of Abjuration (Jew) Bill passed its last stage in the House of 
Commons on Thursday, with only verbal protests from the objecting mi- 
nority. Sir Ronerr INGuis said he regarded it as one of the most unhappy 
measures that ever came into that House of Parliament; but after the 
division in favour of the second reading, he would not do more than record 
his strong repugnance to make a sacrifice of the Christian character of the 
Legislature, which no carthly advantage can compensate. 

Lord Joun Russet introduced, with some general defensive observa- 
tions, a reference to the recent election at Greenwich, and an overture to 
the House of Lords founded on the mutual respect of each House for the 
privileges of the other. 

When that other House of Parliament came to consider this bill, he hoped 
they would recollect that there has been of late a very great sensitiveness 
shown with respect to the privileges of the House of Lords. 
say it was an undue sensitiveness, but with regard to a bill now before them, 
(the Court of Chancery Bill,) it is known that objection has been taken to a | 
clause of that bill—not to its substance, for that is right, and not to its ob- 
ject, for that is laudable—but because it does that which the House of Lords 
deems it right to do, and that which it ought to do by itself. He should 
therefore cease to insist upon that clause ; and he should propose to leave the 
House of Lords to determine whether by this clause, or by what other act, 
they can attain the object which the Legislature has in view. But the de- 
ference which he is ready to pay to the privileges of the House of Lords 
when they consider them in danger, he claimed for this House when for the 
third time this House has declared its opinion that the Jews ought to have 
seats in the House. When two bodies of constituents in this country have 
so acted, he thought it right for the House of Lords to consider whether this 
is not a matter in which the people may be left to their own choice,—whe- 
ther, after such clections, it is not due to the representatives of the people, 
and the great body of the people themselves, to allow them to consult their 
own wishes on the subject. 

Mr, Newpecare thought that under the circumstances it was a work 
of supererogation once more to express his opinion against the bill. Mr. 
Honcson renewed his protest. Mr. PLumprre again declared how strong 
his feelings are against it, but he would not now ask a division: the 
unexpected smallness of the majority for the second reading—only 202 
to 177—will not be forgotten. Mr. Heniey confined himself to open 
protest. 

The bill was then read a third time, and passed. 

Parat AGGRESSION. 

Lord Joun Rvussett informed Mr. Freshfield, on Thursday, of certain 
amendments which he proposed to introduce on the latest amendments 
of the amended Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. Me did not propose to make 
any alteration in the preamble, or the first clause, as modified by Sir Frede- 
rick Thesiger’s alterations; but from the second clause he proposed to 
omit the words introduced by Sir Frederick imposirg penalties on the 
publication of certain bulls and rescripts, and giving to the common in- 
former the right to proceed with the consent of the Attorney-General. 
Mr. GLapstone suggested, that the omission of these two extremely im- 
portant amendments would much affect the bill; and that there should be 
one more debate on the merits of the bill, not upon the third reading but 
on the question that the bill do pass. 
convenience of discussing the general principle of the bill “ in the shape 
in which it will finally appear” : “if the House would consent tomorrow 


THE SPECTATOR. 





He would not | 
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and then, as the standard of exertion falls, the standard of the men may 
also be degraded. There is, however, but a choice of difficulties; and no doubt 
this appellate jurisdiction, viewed abstractedly, will be an efficient tribunal, 
that will exercise its functions to the satisfaction of the public. 

The Soxrrcrror-Generat said, that in the practical working of the 
measure it is not at all probable that the time will ever arrive when the 
Court shall have disposed of all appeals and be able to hear original 
causes ; but the power to do so will be convenient against the case of the 
illness or temporary absence of a Vice-Chancellor. 

The salaries of the two new Judges were criticized. The question was 
asked, why should they have 6000/., when 5000/. is thought enough for 
the Puisne Judges of the other Courts? Lord Joun Russext thought the 
salary a proper one for Judges who are to sit as a Court of Appeal over 
the decisions of the other Judges in Chancery. Sir James GRAHAM con- 
curred. Mr. Hume then raised the point about the fund whence the sa- 
laries shall be paid. 

Payment out of the suitors’ fund, instead of out of the Consolidated 
Fund, serves to cloak a variety of charges which the House and the country 
know nothing about. The public is thus kept in ignorance of the disposi- 
tion of some 100,000/. charged on the suitors’ fund and the fee-fund. It is 
a great neglect of duty in the Chancellor of the Exchequer not to take this 
money into account. The Select Committee recommended that all fees in 
Chancery should be abolished as soon as the charges on the fee-fund have 
been done away with: therefore no new charge should be imposed on it ; 
but an account should be taken and kept of the whole, and of the charges 
continuing on it from year to year. A beginning should be made of a go 
system by charging these new salaries on the Consolidated Fund. 

Lord Joux Rvsseit was not disposed to contest what Mr. Hume laid 
down, He saw no reason why the salaries of the Judges should not be 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund: but that is a measure of a more ge- 
neral nature than to be adopted in reference to these two appointments 
only; there is no use in applying that principle to “this particular 
case.” 

Sir James Granam testified his most unqualified satisfaction at this 
avowal: but as there is nothing like beginning a good course, why not 
begin here? What has become of the bill for charging on that fund the 
Chancery salaries at present paid out of the suitors’ fund? The recom- 
mendations of the Committee ought to be forthwith attended to; and if 
Government urge the measure this session, it will not only pass but do 
them great honour. Mr. Ilentey was glad to hear the general opinion 
in favour of putting these payments on the Consolidated Fund: nothing 
could be more advantageous for the public. 

The bill passed through Committee. 

County Courts Extenston, 

In Committee on the County Courts Further Extension Bill, two points 
engaged attention,—the increase of the salaries to the judges and clerks ; 
and the proposed modification of the existing rules as to the employment 
of barristers and attornies. The bill proposes to raise the maximum 
salary of the judges from 1200/. to 15007. and proportionately to raise 
the salary of the clerks above the present maximum of 6007. This pro- 
posal was not directly opposed by any Member. The other point was 





| raised on an additional clause proposed by the ArronNEY-GENERAL, ex- 


empting the cases between 20/. and 507. which are now added to the 


| jurisdiction of the courts from the operation of the clause in the original 


County Courts Act, which declared that no persons should appear for 
the suitors but attornics, or barristers instructed by attornies, and that 
barristers should not appear but by leave of the judge. The Attorney- 
General said that this provision operates unfairly on the bar; and 
as the local courts are absorbing more and more business, it threatens 
to extinguish the profession which alone can supply the judges of these 
and the superior courts. The attornics are entering into combinations to 


' exclude barristers, but the barristers cannot take briefs directly from the 


parties to suits. The clause will remove the restriction, and will also 
restore to barristers and attornies “such rights and privileges as have 
been hitherto used and exercised by them respectively in the Superior 
Courts of Common Law at Westminster.” [That is to say, it will render 
it necessary for the attornies to employ barristers in every case between 


| 207. and 50/.] Mr. Frrzroy and others opposed the introduction of this 


provision, as in opposition to the aim of the County Court system that 
justice should be cheap. Mr. Evans, suggested, that at least the clause 


' ‘should be confined to an exemption from the County Courts Act clause, 


Lord Joun Russewx confessed the | 


to the third reading, the discussion might be taken afterwards upon his | 


motion to omit the amendments, and then the general debate might be 
taken, as suggested, on the question that the bill do pass.” 
Tue New Cuancery Court. 

In Committee on the Court of Chancery and Judicial Committee Bill, 
the main features of the discussion were the expression of doubt on the 
general plan of the measure by Sir James Granam; and the acknow- 
ledgment by Lord Joun Russext that it would be desirable to pay the 
Judges of the different courts out of the Consolidated Fund, instead of out 
of the “fee-fund”’ and the “ suitors’ fund” in Chancery. 

Sir James Granam saw this serious danger and inconvenience in the 
bill, that the office of Chancellor would henceforth be primarily political 
and secondarily judicial ; whereas it ought to be primarily judicial and 
secondarily political, 

There is infinite danger, under such a plan, that the highest judicial of- | 
fice be filled by a man of second-rate ability. A man_ really preéminent in | 
his profession, enjoying the health necessary for the full and vigorous dis- 
charge of his duty, is still competent to perform the whole duties of the Lord 
Chancellor ; but when this court of appeal has cleared the arrears accumu- 
lated from accidental circumstances, and has by character diminished ap- 
peals, there will scarcely be sufficient work for it and for the Lord Chancellor ; 


and should not enact specifically anything fresh about respective privi- 
leges. The Arrorney-GrNnERAL adopted this suggestion ; and the clause 
was put into the bill as amended, with the understanding that the bill 
should be reprinted and recommitted. 

“ Rasn” Law Rerormers. 

A question put by Lord Brovenam to the Lorp CHANCELLOR on 
Thursday, and the reply to it, formed the foundation of a warm conversa- 
tional rally between them on the distinctions between acting reformers 
and professing reformers of the law, and on the merits of “rash” legis- 
lation, perpetually requiring amendment and repeal. 

Lord BrovGHaM inquired respecting a bill introduced by his lamented 
friend Lord Cottenham last session, to give validity to the acts formerly per- 
formed by the late Mr. Sergeant Lawes as Registrar in Bankruptey, but 
since his death performed “ provisionally under another arrangement.” The 
office was allowed to drop in order to make a national saving, and this clause 
was intended to make valid the provisional acts done under the arrange- 


| ment: but Lord Cottenham’s bill was thrown out in another place, and so 


' all the acts provisionally performed remain illegal. 





Is it meant to re- 
medy this unfortunate state of things ? 

The Lord CuaNceLLor replied, that it is meant to do so: a bill will be 
brought in for the purpose. He diverged into criticisms of the persons who 
take on themselves the responsibility of altering or rejecting bills without 
being aware of the consequences that flow from their acts. He himself has 
been complained of because he had not complied with certain recommenda- 


| tions in reports of Committees to abolish the ‘ Secretary of Briefs” and the 
| ** Chaff-wax.”’ 


In the first place, he believes no such reports exist, or were 
made; and in the second place, both the offices have been abolished for 
years. Then it is said he ~ seven secretaries. It might as well be said 
that the First Lord of the Treasury has so many secretaries, because the 
Secretaries of State are subordinate to him. On entering office, he had two 
Gentlemen of the Chamber : the office of one he abolished, the salary of the 
other he reduced from 750/. to 500/., and the office is no sinecure at that 
salary. The other secrctaries have all of them well-ascertained duties, which 
are not at all inadequately remunerated by the salaries they now receive. It 


| is said that there is too much inquiry and too little done: his own duties 


occupy him almost day and night; and though certainly a great deal 
remains to be done, it is most unjust to say that a vast deal has 
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not already becu donc. Many changes have been male in the Bank- 
— law; it has been altered five or six times: ‘ it is only those 
who know not the evils generated by alterations made by rash hands, who 
undervalue what has been done.” In consequence of these evils, the Court 
of Bankruptcy is avoided by the merchants of London and the most respect- 
able solicitors: it is notorious that not one in twenty large cases is worked 
out in that court; but the parties who formerly came to the Court of Chan- 
cery, with all its evils unredressed, now have recourse to a private tribunal 
of their own. Ie would lose no opportunity to advance the reform of the 
Court of Chancery, disregarding accusations that he is ageinst reforms; for 
he was a reformer before reform was in fashion, and will not cease to be one 
now. 

Lord BrovGHam made a personal application of Lord Truro’s reference to 
the frequent alterations in the Bankruptcy law. J//s were the “ rash hands” 
which dared to interfere with the ancient and venerable system of Bank- 
rupt law, and to establish the new jurisdiction of the Court of Bankruptcy. 
What ! did his noble and learned friend hanker after the old system, with 
its seventy Commissioners, and its abuses, which caused Lord Eldon, the 
first day he took his seat in court, to say the whole was corruption from be- 
ginning toend > Is it a disaster that parties can now divide the effects of 
un estate before it is run away with, partly by *“ preference creditors” and 
= by the “respectable solicitors’? to whom a bankrupt suit was a nice 
ittle income ? His friend Lord Truro declared himself the friend of law re- 
form: it has been Lord Brougham’s lot to see many friends of law amend- 
ment, from the time of Lord Eldon ; but they were all friends to the cause 
in general—come to particulars, and they objected to every reform proposed. 
When these professing reformers were called upon to act, their acts directly 
belied their professions. That was the class of law reformers to which his 
noble and learned friend belonged, and he was ulmost disposed to place him 
at its head. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR disclaimed any application of the term “rash 
hands” to Lord Brougham; but proceeded to observe, that he “ did not 
know whether his noble and learned friend was a party to the annihilation 
of the Court of Review”: and he added, “such changes we are likely to 
lave as long as we live; but a little care at the beginning would have ren- 
dered such trouble unnecessary.’” Nobody can say a word to his noble and 
learned friend about his bills, but it puts him in a bad temper; but that 
should not prevent himself from making suggestions whenever the occasion 
may arise. 

Lord BrovGHam rejoined : he found that his noble and learned friend had 
been attempting suicide, and not manslaughter; for some of the changes 
which he repudiates so much were made by himself—he being one of those 
who prepared the measure. For the rest, the system has worked so well 
that appeal is found to be superfluous. 

Patent Law. 

Earl GranviLi_E explained on Tuesday the provisions of the Patent 
Law Amendment (No. 3) Bill; which is not a new bill, but is the result 
of the two previous bills introduced by himself and by Lord Brougham, 
after they have been mixed up and amalgamated, and improved upon, by 
the Select Committee to which they were referred. 

The broad features of the measures are these. Instead of the eight offices 
to which a person seeking to take out a patent must apply, there shall be only 
two—one of them of a public nature, the other “ partaking rather of a pri- 
vate nature.” The first is to be the Great Seal Patent-office existing at 
peels and the other a new office, to consist of the Lord Chancellor, the 

laster of the Rolls, and the first Law-officers of the Crown for England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, who are to be called the Commissioners of Patents for In- 
ventions. This body will draw up the rules under which the law is to be 
administered, and then the Law-ofticers of the Crown will be chiefly concerned 
in administering those rules. The Commissioners also appoint persons of 
scientific acquirements to act as examiners and officers in execution of the 
act. The mode of getting a patent will be this. The applicant will deposit 
a provisional specification describing hisinvention. ‘This provisional specifi- 
cation, if satisfactory, will entitle the inventor to a certificate of the fact, which 
will protect his invention for six months—a term capable of being specially ex- 


tended ; and at the end of that time, on application, the privilege will cease, | , r 3 1 
| what it is, and not for coffee. The Cuancettor of the ExcuEqver re- 


or will be replaced by the formal letters-patent. Any persons having an in- 
terest in opposing the latter alternative, will have left the particulars of their 
objection for the consideration of the authorities. The cost of a patent is to 
be altered. One patent is toapply to all the United Kingdom, but not to the 
Colonies; and the payments are to be 25/. on the application for letters- 
patent, (not for the provisional specification,) 40/7. more and a 10/. stamp at 
the expiration of the third year of the patent, and 80/. more with a 20/. 
stamp at the seventh year, 

Lord Granville concluded with a declaration of his own opinions on the 
general subject. He is opposed to any patent law whatever; and is so op- 
posed in the midst of distinguished company—Mr. Cubitt, the civil engineer, 
a gentleman who has raised his own fortunes by the greatest ability; Mr. 
Brunel; Mr. Ricardo, M.P.; Colonel Reid, the author of the work on Storms 
and Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Great Exhibition; and 
other gentlemen of consideration. ‘The present Vice-Chancellor and the Lord 


SPECTATOR. 
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(Saturday, 
diplomas. Sundry attempts have beeu aide to legislate ou behalf of the 
public in reference to the chemists, but those attempts have had the aim of 
subjecting the chemists to the regulations of an external body, the corpora- 
tion of Apothecaries. The chemists resisted these attempts, and at last, in 
1843, procured their own incorporation. They now seek to effect the desired 
improvements by creating a machinery to be established in their own body. 
The bill respects the interests of chemists who are now earning their bread 
without the qualifications to be required; but it provides that after a certain 
time no person shall deceive the public by assuming a name that does not 
belong to him. It is not for 1851 that the bill legislates, but for 1860 and 
1870: in about ten or twenty years a great improvement will be manifest. 
It would be a great comfort to see the matter taken up by Government: but 
as Government has not been persuaded to undertake the enterprise, Mr. Bell 
introduced this measure with the permission of the Hlome Secretary. 

Mr. Hume adverted to the “ difficulties enough” found in dealing with 
the three medical bodies already in existence—the College of Physicians, 
the College of Surgeons, and the Company of Apothecaries: a fourth body 
invested with a monopoly of its particular business would only complicate 
the matter still further. The duty which it is proposed to devolve on this 
pharmaccutical body ought to be the duty of the Apothecaries Company. 
Mr. Hen ey criticized the details of the bill, to show that they would not 
effect the object contemplated. Sir Gronce Grey suggested that time 
should be given to consider a complicated measure on a very complicated 
matter: let the bill be read pro forma, and postponed till next session. 
Mr. Canpwe.t backed the suggestion, and Mr. Beit was quite willing to 
adopt it. So the bill was read pro forma, and ordered to be reprinted, as 
a starting-point for the future. 

SmirurretD Market. 

The Smithfield Market Removal Bill was threatened with death at the 
very threshold of the House of Lords. Lord Reprspate, as Chairman of 
the Standing Orders Committee, reported on Tuesday, that the standing 
orders have not becn complied with : certain notices required by the bill 
for the protection of “ private rights’’ had not been given. Lord Breav- 
MONT argued that the bill is a public bill, and not a private bill. 

Government had introduced it as such ; the other House had treated it as 
such, and passed it as such ; and the Peers themselves had treated as private 
the analogous Metropolitan Cemeteries Bill. The Corporation of London had 
ample and equitable notice of it; and might, if they had chosen, have claim- 
ed to be heard at the bar by counsel against it. lie did not impugn the de- 
cision of the Standing Orders Committee, but would move, 

** That, considering that the Smithfield Market Removal Bill partakes more of the 
nature of a public than a private bill, the House is of opinion that compliance with 
the standing orders should not be required in it, as in the case of a private bill; and 
that the said bill should be considered as a public bill, and be proceeded with ac- 
cordingly.” 

The Marquis of Sauisrury said that such a motion ought not to be made 
without notice. Lord Beaumont was quite ready to give notice. Lord 
Lynpuvxst said, there were several clauses in the bill which made it pub- 
lic ; and if so, it was not liable to these standing orders. Lord BrougHam 
suggested that the motion should be withdrawn, and made without its 
preamble. Undoubtedly, the House could adopt it at their discretion ; if 
they could not, they would be the mere slaves of their standing orders. 
After further conversation, Lord Beaumont withdrew his motion, and 
gave notice that he would call the attention of the House to the subject on 
Friday, first stating on Thursday the specific motion he would submit. 

ADULTERATION OF COFFEE. 

Mr. Tuomas Barrne renewed in Committee on the Customs Bill his 
recent efforts to prevent the adulteration of Coffee by chicory ; moving a 
resolution that it be an instruction to the Committee “ to make provision 
for preventing the mixture of chicory with coffee by the vendors of cof- 
fee.’ The debate took very much the same form as lately. All that the 
coffee-growers ask, said Mr. Baring, is that chicory should be sold for 


peated the maxim “caveat emptor ’’; and added, there is no sort of at- 
tempt at fraud here, because coffee in the berry is notoriously about twice 
the price of ground cofiee. Sir Joun Tyrexu insisted on the benefit of 
the chicory trade to agriculture : he knows a person who farms 160 acres 
with chicory, and employs thirty labourers where with grain crops he 
could employ only fourteen. Sir John quoted from a letter—‘ All this 
agitation against chicory has been got up by the coffve-growers ; and they 
do seem to say that the Lancet and other publications are in their pay.” 
Mr. Oszorne had no doubt that Mr. Baring’s motives are pure ; but there 
are parties behind him—the large consignees of tea and coffvec—who if the 
Treasury minute be reversed will add twenty-five per cent to their money 


| stock by the withdrawal of chicory from the market. Mr. Wax ry, who 


Chief Justice of the Common Pleas have had great doubts raised in their | 


minds; and the Master of the Rolls is converted, by official expe- 
rience, to Lord Granville’s opinion that a patent iaw does no good to 


entered the House some time after Sir John Tyrell had finished speaking, 
defended himself with warmth from the imputations Sir John had quoted 


| from some anonymous letter. 


the public, nor to the honest and deserving inventor. There is no | 


patent law in Switzerland, where invention is rife; and here the best general 
security for invention, and the best reward of it, is found in the public en- 
couragement, <A deserving workman is taken into partnership, and it is his 
interest to be always advancing on his first improvements ; while aus a mere 
patentee it is his interest to adhere to and stereotype his first improvement. 
Patent right and copyright are not analogous. The copyright of a book does 
not prevent its adding to the intelligence and resources of the reading world ; 
2 person can improve his style and make use of the ideas the next day after 
it becomes copyright; but a patent gives the patentee an exclusive right to 
the use of his vention. Yet the foundation of the right is only the public 
good. But whatever might be Lord Granville’s opinions on the abstract right, 
he would be wanting in his duty if he did not endeavour to improve the exist- 
ing aa according to the best of the multitude of suggestions which he has 
received, 

Lord Brovcuam admitted that the preponderance of testimony is in 
favour of a patent law ; but he is not ashamed to admit that, after hearing 
the evidence of many skilled and knowing witnesses in the Committee, 
his opinion is shaken ; and if the law is left altogether unamended, he must 
go the whole length of Lord Granville. Earl Grey entirely concurred 
with Lord Granville’s opinions. The Duke of Ancyi1, the Earl of 
Harrowsy, and Lord Campne.t, made suggestions of improvement to 
a measure which they entirely approve of. 

The bill passed through Committee. 

EpvucationAL Examination or CuHemists anp Drvaoists. 

Mr. Jacos Brut explained his Pharmacy Bill, and moved its second 
reading. 

The object is to improve the qualifications of pharmaceutical chemists, and 
require them to pass an examination before they become entitled to their 





** The conduct pursued by the Government on this subject is most unjust, 
most immoral, and most injurious to the character of the Legislature. It is 
calculated to exercise an injurious effect on the morals of the i and 
that effect has already extended to the honourable Member for Essex. That 
honourable Baronet was once esteemed and respected as a noble-hearted and 
very droll but straightforward and honourable man; but now, he does not 
hesitate to read in the House a letter conveying scandalous imputations.”’ 

Sir Jonny Tyrext explained, that he had not for a moment thought the 
letter would be listened to seriously. 

The motion was negatived, by 199 to 122. 

Government Trapine ty Epvcation Books. 

Mr. Srpyey Ierpert inquired, on Thursday, if the Government has 
resolved on confining the sale of books printed at the expense of the Irish 
Board of Education, to the schools in that country in connexion with the 
Board; and whether Government means to secure to poor schools in Eng- 
land the power of purchasing those books as cheaply as before? Mr. 
Cornwa tt Lewis stated, that complaints have been made that the grant 
for Irish education has not been confined to its purpose, but partly di- 
verted to producing books for the English schools and the public at large : 
these complaints have been considered, and it is thought desirable to con- 
fine the grant to the supply of books in connexion with the Irish National 
Board. But the Government has requested the Commissioners to make 
such arrangements as shall secure to English schools and the public a con- 
tinuation of the supply of these books in an authentic form and at the 
same moderate price at which they have hitherto been procured. There 
is ground to expect that private partics can publish these books at the 
same prices as those charged by the Irish Board. The papers shall be 
laid before Parliament. 
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Cieopatra’s NEEDLE. 

Mr. Hume moved for an address to the Crown praying that direc- 
tions may be given for bringing to England the granite obelisk given 
by the late Mehemet Ali to the British nation; and pledging the House 
to supply funds. The obelisk now lies on the beach at Alexandria. The 
Cuancecior of the Excueaver demurred: “further inquiry must be 
made.” Sir Gardner Wilkinson says that many of the hieroglyphics are 
so mutilated and obliterated by the sea air, that the obelisk is not worth 
removing. The obelisk removed to Paris is considered to have suffered 
much deterioration. —Motion withdrawn. 

Anp-eL-Kaper's TReatMent. 

The imprisonment of Abd-el- Kader by the French Government in breach 
of the promises made to him by his captors and by the Duke D’ Aumale as 
Governor-General of Algeria, was brought under the attention of the House 
of Peers on Monday, by the Marquis of Lonponperry, in a speech recount- 
ing the incidents of his recent correspondence with President Louis Napo- 
leon on the subject. The Marquis declared himself strongly persuaded that 
Louis Napoleon wishes to liberate the captive, and only wants the sup- 
port of this great nation, and the assistance of the opinion of the English 
Parliament, to succeed in his object. He asked if Government would in- 
struct our Ambassadors at Paris and Constantinople to facilitate the libe- 
ration? The Marquis of Lanspowne expressed his warm sympathy 
as an individual, but reminded the House, that we have not the least 
right, nor any special interest, to interfere. Lord Brovenam did not 
blame Louis Philippe for this unprecedented passage in modern times ; 
but the public opinion of France, which is anything but sound and credit- 
able to that gallant and illustrious nation. 


Che Cuntt. 

Tue Queen and Prince Albert, and four of their children, went with the 
King of the Belgians and his sons and daughter to Osborne on Saturday, 
and remained there till Tuesday. The Prince Augustus of Cobourg joined 
them on Sunday afternoon, and returned with them to London. On 
Monday, the young Belgian Princes, the Duc de Brabant and the Comte 
de Flandres, crossed to Portsmouth, and went over the Dockyard, return- 
ing to Osborne early. The Royal party returned to London on Tuesday ; 
and in the evening the senior members were present at Her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre. On Wednesday the English Royal Duchesses, and the French Royal 
Family with the exception of the Countess de Neuilly, bade King Leopold 
and his children farewell. On Thursday the visitors embarked at Woolwich, 
for Brussels. They started from Buckingham Palace at half-past seven in the 
morning; but the Duchess of Kent had arrived beforehand, and joined in the 
affectionate good-byes. About an hour after the departure of the Bel- 
gian relatives, Prince Albert left the Palace for Ipswich, to receive 
an address from the Museum there, of which he is President, and to be 
present at the yearly meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The Duchess of Kent stopped to dine with her daugh- 
ter; and in the evening the Queen and the Duchess went together to Her 
Majesty's Theatre. 








Che rtropolis, 

The official declaration of the poll at Greenwich election, on Saturday, 
gave the following as the exact numbers registered—for Salomons, 2169 ; 
for Wire, 1278 ; majority for Salomons, 887. Mr. Salomons besought of the 
electors the favour of two or three days rest “ before he entered, if ne- 
cessary, on a renewed struggle.” Mr. Wire told the electors he had 
“* disclaimed those means resorted to by other partics ; no public-houses 
had been opened by Aim ; no votes purchased by Aim’: but he did not 
say that he should petition against a return which treating and bribery 
would have invalidated. 

On Thursday, however, Mr, Salomons issued an address indicating a 
change of counsels— 

He had communicated with the most experienced Members of the House, 
soliciting their advice as to the most deferential mode of accomplishing the 
duty he owed to himself and his constituents; and they had strongly ad- 
vised him, that his own case and that of his constituents would be “ greatly 
prometed by a short delay ’’—“ that the bill for altering the oath of abjura- 
tion will pass the House of Commons this evening, and be in the House of 
Lords tomorrow night.” 
its other great constitutional functions, may be considered as a court of 
honour”’: to such a tribunal he appeals for protection against the “ plausible 
technicalities” urged against him : he recoils from a wish to prevail by “ re- 
course to the same unworthy means.”’ It would be a source of great grati- 
fication to him that he should take his seat “with the direct concurrence of 
all the branches of the Legislature.” Influenced by these-considerations, he 
yields to the suggestion made to him. 


The recent decision of the Court of Error, reversing the standing law 
that a foreigner can have no copyright in this country, and affirming his 
possession of copyright although Englishmen have no copyright in the 
country of such foreigner, has united some of the most eminent British 
authors, and some of the leading publishers, in an agitation with the ob- 
ject of contesting the law in the final court of appeal, or of procuring new 

egislation. A meeting of authors and publishers was held in Hanover 
Square Rooms on Tuesday. Sir Lytton Bulwer presided; and among’ 
those present were Mr. R. H. Horne, Mr. John Britton, Mr. Howitt, Mr. 
George Cruikshank, Dr. Worthington, Mr. Henry Colburn, and Mr. 
Ifenry Bohn. The Chairman opened business in a speech historical and 
argumentative. 

Combating the idea that the act of Queen Anne includes foreigners, he 
mentioned that Voltaire published one of his works in this country by sub- 
scription. He was the friend of Walpole, he knew personally all the per- 
sons concerned in passing tie act of Anne, and he obtained subscriptions to 
the amount of 6000/.; but he never could get copyright, and never supposed 

e possessed it. He wrote an essay in E1<\ish, and translated it and cor- 
rected it in French; but the essay was reprinted by others without his 
corrections, and with all its faults, and he was almost driven mad by 
the annoyance. Again his complete works were published at Oxford, not 
in his own name, but in that of his father Arouet. Yet he never attempted 
to repress either of these acts as piracies. Lord Campbell, in his judgment, 
was equally wrong in his illustrative arguments about Rapin and De Lolme: 
neither of those men asserted the copyright attributed to them. Indeed, 
Lord Campbell seems to have decided the question according to his views of 
literary property and _ political economy, rather than as a judgment of law. 
The decision ruins all prospect of international copyright with Frauce and 


aT ee eee eee | if he passed his word for them: they assented 
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America, and will make the International Copyright Act so much parchment 
for battledores; for foreigners will not buy of us that which they can take 
without buying. The effect on literature, as an international whole, will 
be disastrous. In America, where they get the works of Macaulay for no- 
thing, they are ceasing to get any solid works of their own. So in Belgien, 
where they are as much advanced in all industrial arts as in America: 
there is positively no national literature there. About a century back it 
gave promise of a healthy existence; now it is thoroughly extinguished, 
owing to the pirated editions of French works published there; and so it 
will be in America. Their Cooper and Irving are children of a past gene- 
ration, and none are rising in their stead, with the honourable exception of 
Mr. Prescott. 

Mr. Henry Bohn moved a resolution, that the decision of the Court of 
Error must prove extremely prejudicial to the interests of British litera- 
ture, while it removes the material inducement to the acceptance by 
foreign states of the International Copyright Act. Dr. Worthington se- 
conded the resolution. Mr. Ernest Jones, the Chartist, moved an amend- 
ment, to the effect that the decision is a satisfactory step towards interna- 
tional copyright; which was seconded by Mr. Wilkes, bookseller, of 
Craven Street. Mr. Henry Colburn supported the resolution ; and it was 
carried by a majority. Mr, Cruikshank moved a resolution, affirming that 
the expense of contesting the law in the ultimate tribunal ought not to be 
borne by an individual, but that a socicty should be formed, and public 
subscriptions raised, for the purpose. Mr, Henry Mayhew proposed an 
amendment, but withdrew it; and the resolution was carried. 

On Saturday last the oppressive heat thinned the visitors to the Great 
Exhibition down to one of the lowest marks at which the numbers have 
stood. The receipts at the five-shilling fee were 1590/. 16s.; and the 
whole number present was but 11,501. The numbers admitted on the 
four first days of this week were, respectively, 52,879, 51,069, 49,399, 
and 55,638; and the sums of money received on the same days were 
24697. 16s., 24297. 10s., 2375/. 9s., and 26627. 9s, The numbers and the 
rec. ipts are sensibly diminished from those of last week, but they are still 
so large as to show how fixed and steady are the causes that urge the peo- 
ple to the great central attraction. 





An action of Bellamy and another versus Majoribanks and others, 
( Messrs. Coutts and Co.,”’) tried by Baron Martin and a Special Jury at 
Westminster last week, settles an important point of banking usage. Mr. 
Bellamy was trustee of the property of the children of a Reverend Edward 
Frank, who died lunatic in 1834. The solicitor of the trust was that Mr, Geary 
who was transported for forging the signature of the Accountant-General in 
Charcery, two or three years ago. Mr. Bellamy had to pay a sum of 2596/. 
17s, into the Court of Chancery, and he drew a check for that amount upon 
his bankers, the defendants. This check was “ payable to Mr. Geary or 
bearer"’; but, with proper precaution, there were introduced into its Body 
the words “ General unpaid costs account” ; and it was “‘ crossed” to “ the 
Bank of England, on account of the Accountant-General.” Mr. Gear 
fraudulently struck out the crossing, recrossed it to “‘ Messrs. Gosling and Co.” 
his own bankers; and paid it to them towards his own account. It was 
presented by them and cashed; and the co-trustees brought this action 
against Messrs. Coutts and Co., on the ground that they had acted in breach 
of their duty as bankers in paying a check the original crossing of which 
had been thus erased, Kc. The heads and chief clerks of all the great bank- 
ing firms and companies in London were examined as to the usage: the 
evidence showed that such a check ought not to have been paid without 
“ inquiry ’’; and there was very weighty evidence to show that such a 
check ought to have been “ thrown out and not paid at all.” The Jury 
found a verdict for the plaintiff; stating their strong —_ that by banking 
usage “‘such a check ought not to have been paid at all’’—* not even to the 
Bank of England,” to whom it was originally crossed, much less to Messrs. 
Gosling and Co., in spite of the direction in the body of the check, and of the 
original crossing. 


Mr. Henry Frazer Dimsdale, one of the sons of Baron Dimsdale, will have 
to appear at the Old Bailey, to answer an indictment for throwing eggs and 
other missiles at Mr. Jarman on the Oaks day, on the return from Epsom. 
The practice of assailing persons with eggs, flour, and plaster of Paris, was 
carried to a shameful extent on the Epsom road during the recent races, 
Mr. Dimsdale was one of a number of persons on a “swell drag” who thus 
amused themselves; Mr. Jarman and a party of friends being among the 
sufferers. At South Lambeth, the offenders were in danger of summary 
yunishment, and were about to be given in charge to the Police, when Mr. 
Peat, the army-saddler of Bond Street, who was passing, asked the gentle- 
men, whom he knew, if they would appear to answer any charge next day 
But not one appeared. Mr. 
Peat has been a reluctant witness, the persons on the drag being mostl 
military officers, his customers; yet they have taken his evidence, extracte 
by the Magistrate, in such dudgeon, that Mr. Peat has been threatened with 
the loss of his business. Warrants have been issued against several persons 
whose identity Mr. Peat was obliged to admit, but only Mr. Dimsdale was 
apprehended. The Lambeth Magistrate has been frequently engaged on the 
affuir. On the last occasion, Wednesday this week, Mr. Peat mentioned the 
names of several officers who were on the drag. Mr. Dimsdale, a young 
man, has refused to betray his companions; and not one has volunteered to 
bear any of the brunt of the case, or to contribute a shilling towards the ex- 
pense incurred, though Mr. Dimsdale is now an inmate of the Queen’s Bench 
Prison for debt. 


William Canty, an elderly man known in “gaming circles,” and John 
Tyler, also an old man, a returned transport, have been entrapped in the 
erpetration of a robbery. Inspector Lund and Sergeant Whicher, of the 
Jetective Police, saw Tyler in Trafalgar Square on the 3lst of May. They 
followed him. He went to St. James’s Park, where he was met by Canty. 
The two conversed for some time, and then walked to the London and West- 
minster Bank in Charles Street, St. James’s Square. Canty entered the bank; 
in ten minutes he came out, and madea signal with his hand to Tyler; then 
both entered, and staid in the place twenty minutes. On the two succeed- 
ing Saturdays, the Detectives watched, saw the men meet, and traced them 
to the bank: Tyler on these occasions carried a greatcoat on his arm. It 
was now deemed necessary to warn Mr. Vile, the manager of the bank, that 
some villany was afoot. The cash-box, usually containing a large sum of 
money, occupied rather an exposed place. Mr. Vile withdrew the money 
from it, and put in it a few notes and a printed book to give weight to the 
box. On the 21st of June the two men were again traced to the bank; but 
while in the building, a Policeman entered to cash a check, and the rogues 
were frightened away. Last Saturday, the Detectives obtained permission 
from Lord Dartmouth to watch the bank from his house, which is on the 
opposite side of the street. Canty entered the bank; came out again, 
lifted his hat, and was joined by Tyler; both entered the bank. In 
three minutes they came out again, Tyler carrying a bag which ap- 
peared to contain a box. Lund and Whicher hastened after them, 
and arrested them. The thieves pretended that they did not know 
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each other. The bag contained the cash-box. Under a seat upon which 
the men sat when taken to Scotland Yard, a picce of paper was found 
with these words on it—‘'To inquire if any cash has been paid into the 
London and Westminster Bank by the Marquis of Anglesea to the account 
of Lord William Paget.’’ The use to which this paper was to be put, it was 
conjectured, was to afford a pretence for going to the bank in order to watch 
for the favourable moment to get possession of the cash-box. The men were 
produced at Marlborough Street Police Office on Monday, when evidence to 
the above effect was given. Mr. Vile stated, that a quarter of an hour before 
the box was stolen, he saw it in its usual place, on the top of an iron safe 
in the front room. The prisoners made no remark, and they were com- 
mitted for trial. It is said that there is a suspicion that some person em- 
ployed in the bank was in collusion with the thieves. 


Mr. Payne, the City Coroner, held an inquest on Monday to inquire into 
the origin of the fires in Alderman Humphery’s warchouses. A number of 
witnesses—a surveyor, persons employed on the premises, and tiremen—ex- 
pressed an opinion that the second fire, which destroyed warehouse D, was 


notaccidental. The wind had been blowing in a contrary direction ; and the | 


fire did not originate near the trap-door, but in a corner of the top floor— 
“the corner nearest to the window.” The firemen considered when they 
had mastered the fire in A and B that all danger was over. Foreman Hen- 
derson was firmly of opinion that the fire in D was “ not a fair fire.” On 
the other hand, persons stated that no threats had been heard against the 
Alderman’s property. Several strangers were on the roof of C during the 
first fire. With respect to the origin of that disaster, Mr. Braidwood alone 
hazarded an opinion: he believed that it arose from spontaneous combustion 
among the rags—if there was oil or damp among them, the heat of the wea- 
ther would cause them to ignite. Mr. Hollingsworth, the owner of the rags, 
declared that they were clean, and were not moist. The Coroner—‘* Now, 








Mr. Braidwood, does anything occur to you to mention that might be of ser- | 


vice to the public.” Mr. Braidwood said, Alderman Ilumphery knew his | 
opinions: he built his warehouses so large that they could do nothing with | 


them. Mr. Alderman Humphery said, Mr. Braidwood wished him to build 


warehouses like tea-chests, so that he could get no goods into them. Cap- | 


tain Acherley caused some amusement by ——— himself as a witness, and 
stating his opinion that this was a “ political fire,’ which would never be 
ferreted out until Sir George Grey was compelled to appear before the Jury. 

The Coroner suggested an adjournment, as likely to bring forth more evi- 
dence ; and he advised the offer of a reward for the discovery of the incen- 
diary. The Jury assented to the adjournment; and Mr. Wigan announced 
that he would give a reward of 200/. 


Che Prouinres. 





The annual mecting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science commenced its session for this year at Ipswich on Wednesday. | 
Prince Albert is President of the public Muscum there, and the citizens | 


thought it a good opportunity to invite him to do them a double favour by 
receiving an address in that special capacity and by being present at the 
scientific réunion in their town. The Prince accepted the invitation, and 
arrived in the town on Thursday. The authorities received him in state, read 
to him a loyal address, and received his answer; then handed him over 
during the day to the assiduities of the distinguished savans of all nations 
who have swarmed to the town, and for the night to the hospitality of 
Sir W. Middleton of Shrublands. The President of the Society for this 
year is Professor Airy, the Astronomer Royal. 


There have been some severe contlicts in Liverpool between the Police and 


mains are not those of any person who has lately died in Norwich or its 
neighbourhood ; and they make it almost certain that no person has lately 
disappeared from the town or its vicinity. Some of the portions were found 
in such places as suggest that they were cast from a high seat in a passing 
vehicle: one portion is thought, with certainty, to have been deposited in 
its place since the first searches which immediately followed the discovery of 
the hand in the plantation, and since the rise of the general excitement 
which prevails on the subject. 

Several houses in the High Street of Lynn have been destroyed by a fire 
which broke out at a cabinetmaker’s, from whence it spread with extraor- 
dinary rapidity. The loss is estimated at 80007. 





Foreign aut Colonial. 


Francre.—The President of the Republic has made another provincial 
excursion, and has delivered another speech. His progress did not cal} 
forth such very marked enthusiasm as on the recent occasion, and his 
specch will not generate a new Parliamentary crisis: yet the journcy is 
meant to assist his personal claims, and the speech has at least one euri- 
ous allusion. The late journey was to Dijon in “Old Burgundy ” ; 
the present one was through Orleans and Tours, to Poitiers, the capital of 
the historical province of Poitou. The first was made to inaugurate a 
further portion of the railway system formed to connect Paris with Lyons, 
Marseilles, and the Mediterranean coast ; the present journey was made 
to open a further link in the railway communication between Paris and 
Bordeaux, on the shores of the Atlantic. The President left Paris on 
Tuesday, and travelled to Orleans and Tours, where large masses of the 
inhabitants gave him a warm reception: he quitted the train, reviewed 
troops, took a hasty repast, and complimented the ladies, at each town, 
and then hurried to Poiticrs. The approaches to the railway sta- 
tion there were crowded by the townsmen and country-people, but not: 
to the extent which elicited gencral remark on the late visit to 
Dijon. The railway company had made very sumptuous prepara- 
tions; the Bishop of Poitiers and his clergy were forward in their ac- 


| knowledgments—the Bishop is an eloquent man, who delivered a long 


address with tact and emphasis; and the authorities of the town tendered 
their homage. The great number of ladies, and the fervour of their ad- 
miration for Louis Napoleon, as a man who is at once President of the 
Republic, a graceful horseman, and a bachelor, is again a natural feature 
of the accounts. The President rode to the Hotel-de-ville, and received 
the addresses of the various public bodies ; promenaded on the Blossae— 
a public walk named after a citizen of the middle-age times; and in the 
evening was present at a grand banquet. His friend M. Boulay de la 
Meurthe, Vice-President of the Republic, and the two Ministers M. Léon 
Faucher and M. Baroche, were very near to him in the feast. The 
speech of the Mayor was of no particular interest. The reply of Presi- 
dent Napoleon was as follows. 

‘“* Monsieur le Maire—Please to be my interpreter to your fellow citizens 
in thanking them for their very warm and cordial reception. 

** Like you, I regard the future prospects of the country without appre- 
hension, for its salvation must ever proceed from the will of the people, 
freely expressed and religiously respected. For that reason, I hail with all 


| my heart the solemn moment when the powerful voice of the nation will 


prevail over all opposition, and reconcile all rivalry; for it is painful to see 


' revolutions shaking society, covering the country with ruins, and always 


some soldiers of the Ninety-first Regiment. The constables arrested three | 


soldiers for intoxication, and rather severely handled others. Next night, a 


number of the soldiers escaped from the barracks, and made a series of | 


cowardly attacks with their belts on the single Policemen as each was met | 


with. Eventually, the civil force mustered strongly, and twenty-five of the 
soldiers were captured. Pickets of soldiers were also marched out of barracks 
to assist the constables. Several men on either side were badly hurt. 

Mr. James Caudwell, a money-lender of Oxford, has built himself a house 
of eccentric design, with numerous niches in its facings and walls filled with 
stucco figures, with battlemented copings, and with a court in front armed 
by a low wall, through embrasures in which are pointed some pieces of iron 
ordnance of full-sized service calibre. Last week, late on one night or at 
dawn of next morning, a party of collegians entered the court and endea- 
voured to throw the cannons over the parapet into the Thames, which flows 
below. Mr. Caudwell was awaked, crept to his window, and fired on the 
intruders a blunderbuss loaded with shot. Mr. Alexander H. Ross, of Christ 
Church College, received the charge in his head, neck, and shoulders. His 
companions took him home, and then returned to smash Mr. Caudwell’s 
windows; but, being again tred on, though without injury to any of them, 
they departed. Next day, Mr. Caudwell was arrested by the University au- 
thorities, and charged with the act as a crime. Ie avowed the act, and 
wanes it as one of defence to his property ; many similar attacks had 

ately been made on his premises. He was sent to Abingdon Gaol—the 
locus in quo being just within the boundary of Berkshire—till Mr. Ross 
should be recovered from a state not without some danger. 

A horrible and mysterious discovery has been made at Norwich of a multi- 
tude of fragments of a human body. While a lad was walking in a lane 
near Trowse, in the vicinity of the city, his dog entered a plantation, and 
returned with a human hand in its mouth. A little while after, another 
dog found a human foot a few hundred yards from where the hand was dis- 
covered. The Police were informed of these facts, and a search was made in 
the locality. Two vertebrie, the pelvis of a female, and some cotton waste 
smeared with blood, were discovered on the same day. On different days 
since then, a number of bones and pieces of flesh were found in nearly a 
score of different places near the city—in hedges and ditches, in the 
high grass of the meadows, and in plantations: but the head belonging to 
these remains, by which they might have been identified, has not been dis- 
covered, Near where the hand was found, a waistcoat was stuffed ina 
hedge ; in another place was found a bloody shirt; and from the river was 
taken a velvet bonnet. Three surgeons examined the portions of the body, 
and have stated to the Magistrates the result of their examination. They 
considered that the fragments are those of a female grown up but young, 
who was in health at the time of death, and who must have died about a 
fortnight ago. ‘Two surmises are afloat in the neighbourhood,—that a mur- 
der had been committed, and these means taken to dispose of the evidence 
of guilt; or that some anatomical student has thus foolishly distributed 
the remains of some dissected corpse. Against the first supposition there is 
the objection, that this mode of distribution would—as the events prove—be 
one of the worst modes of concealment: but this objection might not be ob- 
vious to many minds. Against the latter there are stronger objections. The 
flesh is deemed by the surgeons to have been cut by no professional hand, 
however unskilful; and by no professional instruments. It is deemed certain 
that the remains have never been buried and exhumed. Some of them— 
the foot, &c.—have been soaked in some fluid. The inquiries of the Police, 
which have been industriously exhaustive, make it almost sure that the re- 





leaving erect the same passions, the same exigencies, and the same elements 
of discord. 

“ When we traverse France, and behold the varied richness of her soil, 
the marvellous productions of her industry,—when we admire her rivers, 
roads, canals, railways, and her harbours washed by two seas,—we cannot 
but be struck with the degree of prosperity she would attain, if a durable 
tranquillity enabled her inhabitants to ccéperate with all their means to the 
general welfare, instead of giving themselves up to intestine dissensions. 

““ When, in another point of view, we consider that territorial unity, the 
result of the persevering efforts of Royalty,—that political, judiciary, ad- 
ministrative, and commercial unity, bequeathed to us by the Revolution,— 
when we contemplate that intelligent and laborious population, animated 
almost entirely by the same faith, and speaking the same language; that 
venerable clergy, which teaches morality and virtue; that body of legal 
functionaries, which commands respect for justice; that valiant and disci- 
»lined army, which knows nothing but honour and duty ; finally, when we 

shold that multitude of eminent men, capable of guiding the government, 
and casting a lustre on public assemblies, as well as on the arts,—we anxious- 
ly seek to discover what are the reasons that prevent that nation already so 
great from becoming still greater; and we wonder that a society containing 
so many elements of power and prosperity should so often expose itself to fall 
to ruin. 

“Can it be true, as the Emperor remarked, that the Old World has con- 
cluded its career, and that the New World is not yet consolidated? With- 
out knowing what may be the consequence, let us perform our duty today, 
by preparing a solid foundation for it. ; A 

“I am happy to address to you these words in a province renowned at all 
times for its patriotism. We must not forget that your city, under Charles 
the Seventh, was the centre of an heroic resistance, and during fourteen 
years the refuge of nationality, in France invaded. Let us hope that it will 
again be the first to set the example of devotedness to civilization and to the 
country. 

“*T propose a toast to the city of Poitiers.” 

The speech was frequently interrupted, by “ enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions,” and was followed by cries of “ Vive Napoléon! Vive le Presi- 
dent!” No eries of “ Vive la République!” are mentioned: but it may 
be remembered that this cry has been emphatically appropriated by those 
who wish to insult Louis Napoleon. 

The President returned to Paris on Wednesday night. 

In the Assembly, there has been a sct debate on free trade. M. de 
Sainte Beuve brought forward propositions for the reform of the Customs 
tariff, founded ostensibly on the practical advances in the same direction 
which England made under the late Sir Robert Peel. M. de Sainte 
Beuve occupied the Assembly during the whole sitting of Thursday and a 
portion of Friday’s in an extensive review of the matter. He proposed 
to abolish prohibition altogether, and to limit the duties levied, within 
the same general bounds, ad valorem, that the British Parliameut has 
adopted. : 

The opponent of M. Sainte Beuve was M. Thiers; who delivered an 
oration combining in a remarkable degree the opinions of the modern 
Frenchman with those of the antique political economist. 

He felt the greatest admiration for the great ability of Sir Robert Peel ; 
but even that statesman’s warmest admirers now admit that the change 
which he effected so abruptly was one of immense risk, and that the country 
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only supported it, first, by the excessive caution with which the system was 
carried out, and next, by the establishment of an income-tax which brings 
in a large return to the treasury. The possessors of land in England and 
in France are very dissimilar: the former are a rich class, being in fact the 
aristocracy ; they are able to support the change in England. But_ in 
France the people are the landowners, and they cannot support the sacrifices 
consented to in England by her powerful aristocracy. ‘* The aristocracy in 
England,” continued M. Thiers, **knew how to make sacrifices, for that body 
is essentially liberal ; it is the mother and the guardian of liberty in Eng- 
land, and I think that if the aristocracy of England were to perish, liberty 
would fall with it. (Agitation.) I think I do you honour, gentlemen of 
the Left, in saying this; for it proves that you can bear the truth; and 
the truth is, that the English aristocracy is essentially liberal, and that if 
we do not commit very serious faults we are sure of having England as 
a friend and a support under circumstances which I foresee, but which 
I hope never to see take place in Europe. (Renewed agitation.) I am 
not at all deceived as to the result of free trade in corn in England. 
God grant that the English people may remain calm before the eventualities 
of the future. I hope that all will end well, but I would not wish to intro- 
duce into France what I consider to have been an imprudence in England, 
in spite of all that it may support with the speciality of its manufactures. 
. .. - Lam far from wishing to foretell a disastrous destiny for England, 
but I say that she requires to be very powerful abroad. Suppose, however, 
that any change should take place in her political position, what would be- 
eome of that influence abroad? I prefer, for my part, a good existence at 
home. In America they now make for 24 cents what costs the English 29 


cents. America is also becoming acquainted with manufactures on a large 
scale. With regard to France, she has her market secured to her; we do 


not depend on a reaction in favour of cheap articles. I should be very proud 
to be an Englishman, but I am not unhappy at being a Frenchman.’ 

M. Fould, the Minister of Finance, declared that the Government re- 
sists the principle of the motion, as opposed to the security and independ- 
ence of a great nation. The motion was rejected by more than two to one 
—428 to 199: but so many as 199 votes for a Free-trade policy is more 
than was to be expected in the French Assembly. 


Ixp1a.—The overland mail brings news from Bombay to the 26th May. 


Letters repeat more explicitly, and with more marked emphasis, that | 


“the Governor-General is by no means popular in India.” The corre- 
spondent of the Zies condenses the rumours of dissatisfaction— 

‘‘ It is complained that, though extremely fond of display and magnifi- 
«ence (new silver state howdahs, and so on) at the expense of the Company, 
he is himself by no means given to hospitality to the extent expected from a 
Governor-General. Lord Dalhousie, too, is accused of unduly favouring his 
fellow countrymen and personal friends in the dispensation of his patronage. 
ile has recently occasioned much dissatisfaction in the Nizam’s army, by 
appointing a young officer of his own staff to a brigade in it over the heads 
of many much his seniors, who had served in the Nizam’s army for many 
years, and were, consequently, generally considered entitled to succeed to its 
brigade commands.” 

But the same writer gives Lord Dalhousie his deserts on the other 
side-— 


“ I¢ cannot, however, be denied that Lord Dalhousie is one of the most , 


able men of business that have ever come to India; and that, with the as- 
sistance of the Lahore Board, he has succeeded in settling and organizing 
the Punjaub better and with more enlarged views than any newly-aequired 
Indian province was ever settled before.” 

Aseries of hurricanes had swept Ceylon and the Eastern coast of India ; 
occeasioning, as far as yet known, the loss of sixteen vessels ; among them 
were the ship Columbo at Ceylon, and the bark Emily at Madras. Se- 
rious apprehensions were entertained for the safety of the steamer Bom- 
bay, six days overdue, from Ceylon. 
secondary mode by these hurricanes, is that of the Falkland, a large iron 
steamer built at Bombay by the East India Company for the navigation 
of the river Indus. She was proceeding to the mouth of the Indus in 
company with the Berenice, which was deeply laden and had the Napier 


in tow: the continual stopping which her superior speed rendered neces- | 


sary much tried her peculiar shape, which was immensely long and shal- 
low, suitable for the Indus, but by no means intended for the heavy 
strains of open sea navigation. The hurricanes in the South made an 
enormous swell, which traversed the whole Indian coast and reached the 
Indus; and this swell proved the destruction of the long slender Falk- 
tand. Ier plates opened gradually, and at last she broke clean in two, 
and went down in about eighty feet of water, while still some score miles 
from the mouth of the Indus. The boats of her consorts took off all the 
people on board except one man, whose death was accidental. Ter loss 
would cost the Company 20,0007. Another steamer, on very much the 
same model, which has the same destination as the Falkland, is laid up 
till November for her voyage to the Indus. 

Unrrep Srares.—The American towns maintain their sad eminence for 
gigantic fires. The frequent conflagrations in San Francisco have been 
now exceeded by one that has left only a third part of the city standing; 
while of Stockton “ one-half of the city is in ashes.” The description 
of the Alta California—the only paper whose establishment escaped de- 
struction-—at once conveys to the English reader the great magnitude of 


the city which has sprung up in four years, and gives the exact measure | 


of destruction which has befallen it. The fire broke out on the 3d of 
May, in a paint-shop on the West side of Portsmouth Square. 

“It was but a slight blaze when first seen, but in five minutes the whole 
upper storey was full of flames. Before the engines could get upon the 
ground and commence playing, the American on one side, and a store occu- 
pied by Messrs. Rhodes as a furnishing establishment, were in flames. The 
buildings in the vicinity being all of wood, and extremely combustible, the 
fire spread up Clay Street, back towards Sacramento, and down Clay Street 
to Kearney Street, with frightful rapidity. It soon had full command, and 
the fire department could only work upon the borders, and endeavour to 
check its progress. By anticipating it in this way, they succeeded on the 
North side before it reached Du Pont Street ; but in every other direction in 
which it could spread, it took its own course. There was but little chance 
to save much of the moveables. To the South it spread to Bush Street, and 
to the East passed Jackson Street, sweeping everything from East of Du Pont 
Street to the Wharfs. The blocks between Du Pont and Kearney Street and 
West of Portsmouth Square, as far as Bush Street, three in number, are in 
ashes. Between Bush and Jackson, Kearney and Montgomery Streets, five 
in number, all are burned down. Between Montgomery and Sansom, Bush 
and Jackson Streets, five in number, all down. Besides these thirteen blocks, 
almost every building of which is destroyed, there are many others. It is 
impossible even to guess at the number of buildings or the amount of pro- 
perty destroyed. A thousand buildings is within the range of truth. 
udge that ten millions of dollars could not replace the terrible destruction. 


Some place it at three times as high. It is sufficient to say that more than } that few readers will have forgotten. The deceased gentleman was un- 


Among the losses caused in a ! 


We | 






three-fourths of the business part of the city is nothing 
cinders.” 

A letter in the New York Herald describes the scene some 
particulars of the results. Pe Ig . 

‘* Frame-buildings burned like tinder ; iron-houses curled up like Melty 
of paper before a fire; brick buildings, with iron shutters and doors, gave 
way, and crumbled into ruirs. Of scores of buildings supposed to be tire- 
proof, within the limits of the burnt district, not a dozen remain, and it 
seems as if they were preserved by a miracle. Such was the fierceness of 
the flames, that they leaped across streets a hundred feet wide, and ignited 
the buildings as if they were made of touchwood, And, when the fury of 
the flames was exhausted, they were extinguished in as improbable a manner 
} as they had ravaged. They destroyed one end of a wooden building and went 
| out, leaving the remainder standing. To tear down buildings was useless. 

They might begin a block, but before the first building was demolished the 
| flames had reached them. ‘To blow them up seemed equally unserviceable— 
| the flames crossed the gap thus made as if it were nothing. Hundreds of 
| persons who were rich on Saturday night had nothing but the clothes in 

which they stood on Sunday morning. Multitudes of persons did not save a 

aper; and, alas! numbers lost their lives. In one store, at the corner of 

Siredeemens and Sacramento Streets, no less than six met a fiery death, 
Some four or five, whose names are unknown, are known to have perished in 
the burning streets; and some are believed to have perished in burning 
buildings, whose fate will never be known on earth save by conjecture, when 
they are never heard of again. 

“ But the most wonderful part of the history of this fire is the energy and 
perseverance displayed by the citizens since. The language does not con- 
tain words suflicient to describe or commend their courage and determination. 
Four times destroyed by fire, and four times rebuilt, this the fifth catastro- 
phe is as far from disheartening them as the first. In forty-eight hours 
after the fire, buildings were erected and business was transacted over the 
still smoking ruins. On this the eleventh day since the fire, (including two 
Sundays,) there are nearly four hundred buildings erected or in progress of 
erection in the burnt district, most of them being completed and occupied. 
I hazard nothing in saying that in sixty days the whole district will be again 
covered with buildings. Nearly all of these buildings, it is true, are of 
wood; but wherever there was a brick building previously preparations are 
made to rebuild with such additional securities against fire as they have 
learned by the recent calamity, and in some cases larger buildings than the 
previous ones are being erected. Including the buildings being erected out- 
side the boundaries of the fire, fully six hundred buildings are erected or be- 
ing built since the fire. It is perfectly astounding. It must be seen to be be- 
lieved. I had no conception of what could or would be done prior to this. My 
experience has been very varied, I have been in different countries, cli- 
mates, states, and cities, but have never seen anything like what I have seen 
here. New York has suffered by fires, but nothing in comparison to San 
Francisco. A fire in New York which should compare in proportion to the 
extent and population of that city with this last in San Francisco would 
sweep away the whole city below Broome Strect, from North to East River. 
And what would be thought, even in the great metropolis, with all its vast 
population, capital, skill, and resources, of him who should prophecy that so 
| much would be rebuilt (in any manner) in sixty days? The prophecy here 
| isa matter of course. And yet this is the fifth great fire in twelve months.” 

Of the great fire at Stockton we learn little more than the date, the ge- 
neral result, and the common opinion that it was due to incendiary efforts. 
“ Every mercantile house on Levee Street except six, all on Main Street, 
all on El Dorado Street except two, and all on Hunter Street except 
three,” were destroyed; and the damage was estimated at a million of 
dollars. 
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Misrellaurans, 

The illness of Lord Stanley's father, the Earl of Derby, had already at 
the end of last week assumed so grave an aspect that the motion in the 
House of Lords on an important Colonial subject, of which Lord Stanley 
had given notice for Monday, was postponed. On Sunday Lord Stan- 
ley left town for Knowsley, but he did not reach his father’s bedside till 
consciousness had for the last time fled; and the Earl never revived to 
take a farewell of his eldest son, He died on Monday morning. 

Edward Smith Stanley, the thirteenth Earl, was born on the 21st April 
1775; and married his cousin, the second daughter of the Reverend Geoffrey 
| Hornby. He entered Parliament, as Member for Preston, in 1796; repre- 
sented that borough fourteen years; and then represented the county of 
Lancashire till 1832; when he was raised to the House of Lords, in the life- 
time of his father, by the Melbourne Ministry, “to which he had given an 
unobtrusive and little remarked but steady support.”” The title assumed by 
him was that of Baron Stanley of Bickerstaffe. Ie succeeded his father, the 
twelfth Earl, in October 1834. In his private character the late Earl was 
| distinguished by sound understanding, and a most honourable and amiable 
disposition: he was a keen lover of the chace, and was one of the men of 
high character and station who still dignify the sports of the turf: the me- 
nagerie at Knowsley Park—said to be the only private menagerie in the 
| world—is another evidence of the peculiar love he had for the practical study 
of natural history. 

The reader remembers that the leader of the Conservative party in the 
| House of Lords was, like his father, raised to the Peerage in the lifetime 
| of his parent: Lord Stanley will reénter the House as Earl of Derby ; 
and his son, the present Member for Lynn, will take a title of courtesy 
from one of the three baronies to which he is now the heir-apparent. 

The death of Mr. Sebright Lascelles makes a vacancy in the Lower 
House of Parliament. Mr. Laseelles was Member for Knaresborough. 
He was next brother to the present Earl of Harewood; was born in 
| 1798; and leaves a numerous issue by his wife, the sister of the present 
Earl of Carlisle. 

The obituary also notes the death of a British subject of Indian descent 
whose personal concerns have interested the English public. Mr. Dyce 
Sombre returned from the Continent to London some weeks ago, with 
the object of making another effort to convince the Court of Chancery 
that he was perfectly sane in mind, and competent to resume the ma- 
nagement of his great wealth. He died on Tuesday evening, at his 
apartments in Davies Street. The specific cause of death has not been 
stated. The appearance of Mr. Dyce Sombre in this country about a 
dozen years ago as the heir to an Oriental Princess of immense wealth, 
his ill-assorted marriage with the daughter of Earl St. Vincent, and its 
unfortunate developments in the law courts, his entry as Member for 
Sudbury into the House of Commons, and his ejection thence 


| by a Committee which unseated him for wholesale bribery, and 


the protracted proceedings in lunacy against him which ended in 
the exercise of a modified control over his liberty and property 
by the Court of Chancery, are portions of a singular personal history 
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derstood to be the son of a German adventurer in India named Sumner, | 
who espoiised the late Begum Oomroo. The tribute to his mother’s me- 
mory which he purchased in Italy—a gigantic black marble monument— 
and sent to India, was not altogether so incongruous as it appeared; for 
his mother had herself founded a Roman Catholic church, as well as a 
Mahometan mosque, in her ancestral land. Of his property, 4000/. a 
year is enjoyed by his wife for her life. The other share, about 11,0007. 
a year, becomes divisible between Captain Troup and General Soldroli, 
who marricd his two sisters; and the capital of the annuity enjoyed by 
his wife will also fall to them ultimately. 


The translation of an “ Appeal to the picty and charity of Italians,” 
with the object of erecting a “ new Church of St. Peter’s in London,” 
has appeared in the daily journals. It issued apparently from the Print- 
ing-press of the Royal Apostolic Chamber of Rome: and the exordium 
of the document explains its propagandist and missionary object. 

“ Among all the foreign missions, that of London presents the greatest | 
hopes and demands. Those conversions to Catholicism so frequent and re- 
markable—that necessity which in the present day Protestants feel for in- 
struction in Catholic concerns—those efforts which the ministers of error are 
now making to stop the spontaneous impulse of the nation towards the truth— 
are strong reasons for conceiving the sweetest hopes of the immediate return 
of that prodigal daughter within the bosom of its afflicted mother, the 
Roman Church. Not only is the small number of Catholic churches in 
London a very formidable obstacle to the propagation of the Catholic faith in 
the metropolis, but even to its preservation. Let it suffice merely to re- 
member, that of more than two hundred thousand Catholics who are now 
in that immense city, scarcely thirty thousand can find a place to attend the 
holy mass on the days of festival. 

“The Italians, there most numerous, feel in an especial manner the loss 
they experience from the want ofa church where they might freely assemble 
and without expense listen to the holy mass; whence they are exposed to 
the painful alternative, either of entirely neglecting all religious duties or 
of frequenting Protestant churches. 

“This danger of losing the holy faith is still more manifest to them, be- 
eause some of their apostate countrymen, stimulated by Protestant gold, 
are trying every means to seduce them, and have lately opened a Protestant 
temple for the Italians, which, to deceive and ensnare the simple, has been 
called and bears on its fagade the lying title of ‘ Italian Catholic Church.’ 

“To remove, therefore, from the Italians the danger of perversion, and 





to procure for them fitting means to keep themselves st adfast in the faith 
and persevering in the observance of Christian duties, the project has been 
approved by ecclesiastical authority of building a spacious church in the 
centre of London, in a fine position in one of the most majestic streets in | 
the city, principally for the use of the Italians, and thence of other 
foreigners, as well as of the natives. In this way there will be in the capital 
of the British empire a church Roman not only in its faith and principle, 
but also in its rites, in its ceremonies, and in the practices of sound devotion ; 
a church similar in its material construction to the ancient Christian temples ; 
a church which, at the express wish of the Holy Father, will be dedicated to 
the Prince of the Apostles, St. Peter; a Church which will be always go- 
verned by a congregation of Italian secular priests founded at Rome, that 
the Roman spirit may always influence the same; a church in which no 
payment will be exacted for admission, but which will be freely open to all, 
and in which will be found confessors to confess in vvery language, 
and preachers to announce the Divine Word in the principal idioms of 
Europe; a church which will have annexed to it schools for both sexes, 
as well as a habitation for the clergy and other individuals employed in the 
service of the church and the schools.” 

The sum required for the enterprise is great; for the freehold land 
“ will not cost less than 60007, or more than 30,000 scudi.”” Pope Pius 
has recommended the work “to the charity of Italian believers, and to 
the zeal of the Bishops of Italy”; “ Cardinal Wiseman, Archbishop of 
Westminster, Ordinary of London, has equally recommended this most 
interesting work”; and finally, his Holiness, “ by rescript dated March 
9, 1851, has granted an indulgence of one hundred days to whomsoever 
shall contribute any alms to this end.” The Archbishop of Florence 
(Ferdinand Minucci) spiritually assists the project, by granting an in- 
dulgence of one hundred days to all who shall recite so many Ave Marias, 
and after the proper forms “ pray particularly for the Catholic Church of 
England.” 

The Westmoreland Gazette publishes a proof of the religious liberality of 
the Bishop of Durham. An application was made to him for assistance 
towards the erection of the Independent chapel in Newecastle-on-Tyne ; 
and he replied in the following letter. 


**4 Upper Portland Place, June 7. 

* Sir—Although, with ample means at my disposal, I can searcely satisfy 
the demands of my own church and my own people, yet I have never for- 
gotten that all Christians are brethren, and that, however we may differ as 
to the meaning of Scripture upon some points of doctrine or discipline, very | 
few Protestants fail to inculeate what is essential in Christianity. I am 
painfully aware of the spiritual destitution of Neweastle, of its increasing 
population, and of the pains which have been taken to disseminate Infidelity 
and Socialism: I cannot, therefore, feel myself justified in resisting your 
appeal on behalf of a more spacious and commodious place of worship, and 
especially for a larger establishment of schools in the principles of revealed 
religion. ‘Towards those joint good purposes, you and the congregation will 
be pleased to accept the enclosed check. 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“James Wilson, Esq.” 


E. Duneto. 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 





for the week ending on Saturday last. e 

Ten Weeks Week 

of 1841-50, of 1851. 
Bymotic Miseases.....cceccccescccescesccscsceecs ooccvcccccccecs 1,960 esos «218 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or v 480 eee +0 
ILLES AER IOTE LAAT 1,820 eves 189 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses........ 1,167 ecce 127 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels . 2st ecco 30 j 

BRS ee 124 





Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Or $¢ ati osee ee 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 643 oeee ba 























ise 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.....cccceceeeceeeeeeeceeeeeeeeecneee S4 eee 13 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &C........ccceeeeeeeereeneneee 12 ee ~ | 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &C.........cceeeceeee 73 eoce 12 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &C.. 0.6.66: ceeeeeeceeeeenee 15 eves 1 | 
Malformations. ......ccscccccevcccccececvcececesesssseeseseesess 19 ee ee 
Premature Birth .......eeeee0es - 223 seco 27 
Atrophy . ss eco 25 
JO ncecee 412 eeee 39 
DUBBO. os cr ccceccccccccccececcesveesecs 239 eoce 29 
Violence, Privation, Cold, andIntemperan 606 coos 85 
Total (including unspecified causes) ....sseeeeeeeeeeeees 9,239 1,032 
The Amazon, the largest vessel ever built in the Thames, was launched 
from the building-yard of Messrs, Green and Co., at Blackwall, on Satur- 
day. She belongs to the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, and is 


intended to run from Southampton to Chagres. Her burden is 2256 
tons, and her power 800 horses. The Duke of Valentia (General Nar- 
vaez) was present at the ceremony, and his health was drunk at the sub- 
sequent banquet. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


The Papal Aggression measure has suddenly, and in a manner almost 
ludicrous, escaped from the House of Commons, and, as it were while the 
Members were “looking another way,” has fled away to the House of 
Lords. The stages were these. 

On the understanding come to early in the week, the third reading was 
passed without remark, except by Mr. Reynotps. Lord Joun Russeiy 





| then moved the omission of the clause inserted on Sir Frederick Thesi- 


ger’s motion, for making it penal to introduce the bulls, or to publish 
them, as well as to assume the titles. He briefly repeated the arguments 
about the vexatious cumulative effect of such a clause. Sir Frepe- 
rick Tuesicer defended his amendments at great length, and with 
his accustomed skill. The Soricrror-GrNERaL argued that the amend- 
ment would be vexatious, though not persecuting; but Mr. Roenvck 
pointed out very inconvenient consequences of persecution, involving the 
bastardy of issue, and the loss of estates, through fanatic Protestant pro- 
ceedings in the courts. The House divided, and rejected the motion of 
Lord John Russell by 208 to 129—majority 79. An amendment by Mr. 
FresHFiz.p fell through, from want of a seconder. Lord Joun Russetn 
then proposed his second motion, for omitting Sir Frederick Thesiger’s 
common-informer amendment. The question was left to the House, both 
by Lord Joun and by Sir Freperick Tuesicer, “ without any further 
argument.” The House again declared against the First Minister, by 
175 to 124—majority 51. 

In these divisions the Irish Roman Catholic Members took no part: 
they repeated their course of leaving the House, and washing their hands 
of the responsibility of the measure. ‘The next step of procedure had to 
be taken in the midst of the movement occurring on the return of Mem- 
bers to the House after a division. The Sreaxer put the question, 
‘That the bill do pass,” and looked to the Opposition side of the House 
for the rising of Members whom he expected to speak; but no one rose 
he paused twice, and still no one rose. Then the division was taken. 
The numbers were—for the motion, 263; against it, 46; majority for 
passing the bill, 217. 

The House now came to a sense of its position; and Mr. Grarran 
moved, as an amendment on the formal question of affixing the title of 
the bill, that it be entitled “A Bill to Prevent the Free Exercise of the 


| Roman Catholic Religion in the United Kingdom.” 


Sir James Granam declared his fecling that the termination of this 


| affair is even more unfortunate than its unfortunate commencement. 


Ile expressed his regret—with some self-blame for the oversight—that he 
had not himself proposed to adjourn the debate, in order that those who 
were absent, and who had been taken quite by surprise by the turn of 
things, should have the expeeted opportunity of joining in one more discus- 
sion on the principle of the bill. But he thought there would now be more 
dignity and propricty in abstaining from further division. The further pro- 
gress of the bill would be under the guidance of her Majesty’s Government 
that responsibility is very grave ; and he felt confidence that civil and reli- 
gious liberties would be safe in the hands of the noble Lord at the head of 
Government. 

A number of Members in succession gave explanations of their share in 
the result; of their surprise and vexation. Mr. Sergeant Murrny had 
come down on purpose to speak, [as several other Members vouched, } and 
he did not hear the words “ That the bill do pass.” Mr. Reyyoips had 
found the passage so jammed whilst the Speaker was putting the ques- 
tion, that he and those who were trying to force their way into the House 
were unaware of what was going on. However, the request of Sir James 
Graham would be almost a command with him—so deep a debt of gra- 
titude do his creed and country owe to Sir James: he would therefore 
consent to throw the further responsibility on the Treasury benches. Mr. 
Krocu with caustic sarcasm reviewed the history of the bill, to show that 
no “ ordinary responsibility” rests on Lord John Russell; but, like Mr. 
Reynolds, he assented to the proposition made by Sir James Graham. Mr. 
Moore rejoiced at the result—at seeing the bill what it now is: the Irish 
Members are pleased at the additional provisions, end, by the blessing of 
God, will violate them as often as possible. Mr. AGiionby, Sir James 
Grauam, and Mr. Reynoxps, declared that the conduct of the Speaker 
was exemplary. 

Lord Joun Russet then gave his explanations. 

He considered himself irresponsible for the result. Te had nothing to do 
but to move the third reading, and that the bill pass. The opponents of the 
bill chose to absent themselves. ‘* You then, Sir,’’ said Lord John to the 
Speaker, “‘ most fairly and particularly put the question that the bill do 
pass. I certainly was surprised that no one rose ; and for the moment | was 
disposed to rise myself, in order to introduce the debate; but it just oc- 
curred to me, thatif I spoke then, some of the gentlemen who have opposed 
the bill, and who might rise to speak afterwards, would not fail to bring 
charges against me of one kind or another, and then I should be pre- 
cluded from answering them. Besides, it was obviously the _busi- 
ness of those who opposed the bill to raise the question before the House, 
and to say whether or no they had any objection that the bill do pass.” 
The responsibility he incurred was this—could he recommend it to the House 


; to pass the bill in the shape it took as altered by Sir Frederick Thesiger’s 


amendments—altered as they have been from Mr. —— amendments, and 
further made more temperate than in their original shape? Having ma- 


| turely considered them, he believed that there is nothing in them or in the 


bill as it stands which militates against religious freedom. He therefore felt 
the responsibility less of recommending the House to pass the bill, than of 
leaving those who have invaded the rights of the nation to triumph over the 
people, whose wishes, sentiments, and general expectations, would thus be 
baulked by the failure of the only measure before Parliament to resent the 
insult put on the country. 

Alluding to the complimentary expressions of Sir James Graham, Lord 
John observed—“ I do not think it would be enough for me to say that the 
members of the present Government, whether in this country or in Ireland, 
would take care that this bill would not be put into operation in such a man- 
ner as to violate religious freedom. I think that we should be bound not to 
move the passing of the bill—not to be parties to its passing, if we con- 
sidered that any tender which might hereafter succeed us would be 
able to use the powers of the measure in violation of religious liberty. I 

ink our responsibility goes as far as that, and that we should fall short of 
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our duty if we said we will take charge of this bill and put it in force in 
such a manner that no oppression shall be exercised, but that those who 
come after us may use it for that purpose.” But he did not con- 
sider that the bill can be used for any such purpose; any more than the 
powers under many other acts of Parliament, or than some prerogatives of 
the Crown, can now be tyrannically and wantonly exercised. There is 
always Parliament ready to check such abuse. The real aggression on this 
country is that the See of Rome pretends not to recognize any Christians 
except themselves, and by their theories, which are totally different from 
the fact, assume also that all baptized persons are subject to their own 
bishops and priests, and that there are not persons belonging to the reli- 
gion of this country and professing its faith. As long as these preten- 
sions are kept up, we cannot allow of them, and we shall not allow to be 
erased from our statute-book certain provisions against such pretensions. 
‘“‘T own that it appears to me that if the See of Rome were guided by the com- 
monest prudence and by ordinary common sense, nothing would be easier 
for it than to appoint its bishops with names and designations which would 
not give offence to any one—which would not interfere with the title and 
supremacy of the Queen, and, being entirely religious designations, would 
be innocent and harmless.” 

Mr. Giapstone joined in the expression of regret at the position in 
which the House was placed; and sincerely apologized to the House if, 
in consequence of what he had suggested the day before, [the arrange- 
ments as to the expected “ final discussion,”’] he had been, however indi- 
rectly, the cause of that position. 

Reviewing the topics introduced by Lord John Russell, he refuted the 
argument founded on the new definition of the “ real aggression ’’—that it 
lies in the assumption that all baptized persons are subject to the Romen 
Pontiff. A more important declaration, and one more pregnant with fatal 
meaning, he never heard from the Minister of the Crown. Why, this “ new 
assumption "’ has always been an open, avowed, notorious, and legitimate 
principle of the religion of the Roman Catholics, which we profess to tolerate. 
And this new definition of the “aggression’’ which is repelled, only shows the 
confusion of ideas under which the House has been legislating. Following 
the advice of Sir James Graham, he should now content himself with a so- 
lemn protest against the bill, as hostile to the institutions of this country, 
more especially to its established religion—because it teaches it to rely on 
other support than that of the spiritual strength and vitality which could 
alone give it vigour—because its tendency is to undermine and weaken the 
authority of the law in Ireland—because it is disparaging to the great prin- 
ciple of religious freedom on which this wise and understanding people has 
permanently built its legislation of late years—and, lastly, because it tends 
to relax and destroy those bonds of concord and good-will which ought 
to unite all classes and persuasions of her Majesty’s subjects. (Loud cheering.) 

Shortly afterwards, the amendment of Mr. Grattan was negatived with- 
out a division; and the title having been carried, the bill was ordered, 
amidst “several ’’ hearty cheers from different parts of the House, to be 
taken up to the House of Lords. 





The briefest note of the other matters of interest in Parliament must 
suffice for the present. 

In the Tlouse of Lords, the Smithficld Market Removal Bill escaped 
the annihilation threatened by Lord Redesdale as Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Orders Committee. Lord Beacmont suceceded, by a majority of 76 
to 22, in carrying a resolution for dispensing with the standing orders in 
this case. The bill will therefore proceed. 

The Ministers gave information in reply to questions. To Lord Jo- 
ceLyn, Chairman of the Select Committee which reported in favour of 
the Cape route for the steam communication with Australia, the Cuan- 
ceLtor of the Excurever said, there are some points of detail which the 
Committee did not consider, and he must make further inquiry. Sir 
Grorce Grey informed Sir Joun Paxtneron, that he has considered the 
report of the Committee on District Prisons, and hopes at no distant 
period to carry out their views at Dartmoor Prison : he will further con- 
sider the matter in the recess. Mr. Batnes said he is obliged, at this 
point of the session, to give up the hope of bringing in a bill to amend 
the law of Settlement-—“ the carly part of next session” must suffice, if 
he be then in office. 

Lord Joun Rvssett stated, that after this week he shall ask the House 
to sit on Saturday mornings. 


There was a large meeting of delegates from the Metropolitan parishes 
yesterday, at the Marylebone Court-house, to oppose the Government 
Water Bill. Mr. Whitmore presided, and the popular leaders in parish 
matters made strenuous speeches. The resolutions pledged the meeting 
to “oppose the bill in every possible way’ ; and commissioned a deputa- 
tion to press Sir George Grey for an interview, and urge on him the 
strong popular feeling against the bill, Sir Benjamin Hall, Lord Dudley 
Stuart, Mr. Mowatt, and other Members of Parliament, were present as 
observers of the proceedings. 


Prince Albert returned from Ipswich yesterday evening. Te had re- 
ecived more addresses, including one from the members of the Museum, of 
which he is President; had laid the foundation-stone of a new Grammar 
School; and had been present at some of the sectional proceedings of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. Among the papers 
read there, one by M. Dumas, the great French chemist, has raised 
much philosophic excitement. It is described as “ on certain relations 
between atomic weight and space of chemical bodies, and the probability 
of not only transmuting metals but of originally creating them,’’—the 
philosopher's stone again, with improvements according to the require- 
ments of the age! Professor Faraday is said to have been “ delighted 
with the logic and revelations,” and to have pledged himself to fol- 
low up the investigation. 


Letters from Lisbon, of the 29th June, communicate that an electoral 
law had been promulgated by the Saldanha Government, “ which is tan- 
tamount to universal suflrage.’”’ Several of the most important of the 
supporters of the late movement shrink back in fear; and it is said that 
the Ministry must be changed, or the law be retracted, or a counter- 
revolution be made. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuaner, Frrpay APrrEernoon. 
The Stock Market has been in a rather more active state than usual. In 
the early part of the week, prices fell back about { per cent; they recovered 
again, and close this afternoon nearly as last week; Consols for Account, | 
9743. The Three-and-a-quarter per Cent Stock has risen more in propor- | 
tion than any others, and continues in demand; the price of it has today 
reached 99. “On Saturday last, the prices of the other Stocks being the same | 


as today, Three-and-a-quarter per Cents were quoted at 98§ 3; and as today 
the price has reached 9¥, the Stock is comparatively } per cent dearer than 
last week. The books of the various Stocks upon which the Dividends be- 
come due tomorrow, will open for private transfer on Monday; and the di- 
vidends will be paid to the public on Wednesday the 9th. The rate of dis- 
count continues the same, and money abundant: this plenty will doubtless 
be considerably increased next week, upon the payment of the Dividends. 

In part of our last impression we noticed the fact of Messrs. J. C. Hambro 
and Son having intimated their readiness to receive subscriptions to a loan 
to the Sardinian Government. The proposed loan is for 3,600,000/. sterling, 
at the price of 85 per cent. The deposits are as follows— 

20 per cent on Allotinent. 


10 ” 21st July. 

10 a 2ist August. 

10 * 20th September. 
10 py 2ist October. 

10 ” 2lst November. 
15 os Ist December. 
85 


Discount at the rate of 5 per cent per annum will be allowed upon the pay- 
ment in anticipation of any of the instalments. The interest to commence 
from Ist June 1851, and the first dividend will become payable on the Ist 
December 1851. The first Coupon will be deducted from the last instalment. 
The sum of 36,000/., or 1 per cent of the nominal capital of the loan, together 
with the interest saved, will be annually appropriated to the redemption of 
the loan; such redemption to commence in the ninth year from the date of 
the contract. . 

The railways from Genoa to Turin, and from Genoa to the Lago Maggiore to- 

wards Switzerland, constructed and to be constructed, are mortgaged as a special 
security for this loan, in addition to the general revenues of the Government. 
The Serip has been dealt in during the week, and was for some days current 
at } to } premium; but it has since declined, and was this afternoon } to } 
premium. Peruvian Stock has experienced a considerable rise; the Active 
Bonds having been as high as 91}. This improvement was occasioned by 
the fuct of the payment on Tuesday last of 107,000/. (by Messrs. A. Gibbs and 
Sons, the holders of the guano contract) to the agent of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment in London, Signor Murictta, for the purposes of the loan. Of this sum 
#2,000/. will be applied to the payment of the dividend due in October, 
and the balance to the purposes of the Sinking-fund. The sales of guano 
for the first five months of the present year—namely, from Ist January to 
dist May—have reached 87,000 tons, against 42,000 tons for the correspond- 
ing period 1850. It certainly speaks in favour of the enterprise of our agri- 
culturalists that they have expended nearly 800,000/. in manure during the 
period referred to. It should be remarked that the price of guano (Peru- 
Vian) is about 9/, 5s. per ton. Portuguese Bonds are rather firmer, the de- 
mand for them being steady. Spanish Stock is, on the contrary, heavy; the 
determination taken at the meeting of Bondholders held yesterday operating 
unfavourably upon the value of the Stock. The other Foreign Bonds arc 
without material change. 

The Railway Share Market is heavy, notwithstanding the traffic returns 
for the week ending on Saturday last, are, with two or three exceptions, 
very favourable ; the increase on the North-western line having been more 
than 16,000/. ‘These shares, however, have declined between 1/. and 2/. ; 
which may be cited as the measure of the decline of most of the princip ll 
Shares. It would appear that these traflie returns have but slight iniluence 
on the market; for the decline in North-western Shares, with a greatly in- 
creased traflic, is nearly as great as that in Midland and Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, where the traffic exhibits a comparative decrease. The French 
Share Market has been in a state of activity. An impetus has been given t 
the Boulogne and Amiens by some large purchases in this market on French 
aceount; the long pending dispute between this company and the Northern 
of France being, it is said, arranged. French Shares, however, gave way 
slightly this afternoon. . 

SaTuRDAY Twetve o’CLocr. 

Consols and Reduced Three per Cents are 4 lower; the former being 97} 
for Account, and the latter 97} 3 for Money. Three-and-a-quarter per 
Cents are, however, the same as yesterday, and have been done at 99, the 
highest price recently quoted. The transactions of the morning both in 
English and Foreign Stocks have been unimportant. Spanish Stock is, 
however, heavy. We cannot hear of any transactions in the Scrip of the 
Sardinian Loan. Nothing of importance has yet occurred in the Railway 
Share Market, where the following are the only transactions yet recorded 
Eastern Counties, 6}; Great Northern, 17}; Great Western, 83}; York, 


i? 
Newcastle, and Berwick, 19; York and North Midland, 18}, 
3 per Cent Consols ......... shut Danish 3 per Cents......... 76 7 
Ditto for Account .......... 97) Dutch 25 per Cents ..... - 
3 per Cent Reduced ,....... 97) ] Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 90 
3} per Cents : coeee 985 9D Mexican 5 per Cents 1846 ,, 34) | 
Long Annuities 72 7-16 Peruvian 6 per Cents ., ~~ ws 
Bank Steck .....s000 cooes B13 14 Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, 33) 4} 
Exchequer Bills .......... 49 52 Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 85 87 
India Stock... cseccccce Shut Russian 5 per Cents .... . 1211 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 88 90 Ditto 4) per Cents..... . 110} 4 
Belgian 4) per Cents ....... 92 4 Spanish (Active) 5perCents, 20) 1 
Chilian 6 per Cents........ 103 5 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 394 
Danish 5 per Cents......... 103 4 PINE néicnctnendécarsin 324 





Che Cheatres. 

Mr. Lumley’s management, this season, is distinguished by a restless 
activity. He does not follow the usual course of waiting till one novelty 
is worn out before presenting the public with another. While Fidelio 
was in the height of its attraction he produced the Prodigo; and both 
these operas, when still running a successful course, have been laid aside 
for a time to make way for another, of peculiar interest to the musical 
world— Florinda, the maiden opera of Thalberg. 

The libretto, which is from the pen of Scribe, is founded (as we men- 
tioned last wee k) on the old Spanish legend of Roderick, the last Gothic 
King, and Count Julian’s daughter,—well known as a fruitful theme of 
poetry and romance, Of the opera as a literary work we are scareely in 
a condition to judge, as we have it only in the form of an Italian version ; 
but, with less tragic power and sustained interest than some of the au- 
thor’s previous works, it shows much of his constructive skill and his 
knowledge of musical as well as dramatic effect. An idea of the manner 
in which he has treated his romantic subject may be obtained from the 
following précis of the plot, which we transfer from yesterday's Times. 

“ According to the libretto, Rodrigo visits the Arab camp disguised as a 
brother Arab of considerable renown ; his chief object being to see a young 
lady, whose life he has saved, and with whom he has, of course, fallen in 
love. He discovers that she is the daughter of Count Julian, the veteran 
governor of Setta; while she, recognizing her deliverer, is so horrified at the 


| thought that she has become enamoured of an infidel, that she resolves to 


take the veil. Rodrigo, still disguised, visits the convent where she resides ; 


| and first raises her hopes by confessing that he is a Christian, then crushes 


them by declaring that he cannot marry her. She virtuously resists his 
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equivocal courtship ; but he carries her off by force, and her dishonour is the 
result of his audacity. In the meanwhile, the Moorish chief, Munuzza, 
makes every attempt to shake the fidelity of the old Count; but all expe- 
dients fail, till Julian finds that his family honour has been attacked. fis 
‘child has returned to him in a state of mental aberration; and at a festival 
given to the King, discovers that Rodrigo and the seducer are the same per- 


son. Julian, from vengeance, opens the gates of the city, Setta, to the | 


Arabs; much to the disquietude of his son, Favila, who, though he regards 
family honour much, regards his country more. The situation is compli- 
‘eated by a visit from the guilty King; who offers to marry the wronged 
Florinda, and thus overwhelms the vindictive Count with remorse. The 
Arabs enter the town; Favila dics resisting them; Julian, taking no plea- 
sure in the golden rewards of his treachery, flings himself upon the body of 
his son; and the fate of the seduced and the seducer is left uncertain, for 
they are seen escaping in the distance.” 

Thalberg’s music is not very different from what we might have ex- 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DISRAELI’S BEAUTIES OF SUICIDE. 
“ Nopopy’s enemy but his own” may be applied without a para- 
dox to Benjamin Disraeli the Younger. Mir. Disraeli is invalu- 
able to all parties except to himself. He supplies a leader for a 
party that must otherwise put up with a Richmond or a Tyrell— 
the brightest spark of intellect to the agricultural mind. For the 
Free-trade mind, he puts Protectionist claims into a grotesque and 





_ entertaining form. To the Chancellor of the Exchequer he supplies 


pected from his previous career and his known attainments. Ilis pecu- | 


liar giitt was a wonderful aptitude for conquering exccutive difficulties, 
and its sedulous cultivation made him at an early age the greatest pianist 
ef the day. He distinguished himself, too, as a composer for his instru- 
ment; and his music was new, because it was full of passages which no 
previous composer had imagined, because no previous composer could 
execute them. But still it showed no great inventive power. Iis 
themes were taken from the works of others, and his art was shown in 
forming them into a tissue and clothing them with accompaniments rich 
and full beyond all precedent. This demanded great skill and know- 
ledge, but not that inspiration which is the fountain of melody ; and his 
fantasias, accordingly, were works of consummate art, but not of original 
genius. Possessed, besides, of great intelligence, fine taste, and extensive 
knowledge of music, it was to be expected that he would show himself an 
accomplished artist in whatever branch of the art he essayed his powers. 
And he has done so. The music of Florinda docs not show a fertile 
invention or a rich vein of melody. Mozart said that he could not tell 


| not the surplus; had yie 


how it was that his music was “ Mozartish.” It is easy to tell why Thal- , 


berg’s music is Thalbergish. It wants that indescribable quality which 


stamps a production with individuality; all its features may be traced to | 


study and imitation guided by taste and judgment. The composer knows 
what are the musical means of dramatic expression, and he has employed 
them, often with very powertul effect. He knows how all the great mas- 
ters employed the resources of instrumentation, and he has reproduced 
the most charming combinations of Beethoven and Mozart; executing 
them, however, in constant fulness, and not, like them, relieving the ear 
by simplicity. In the whole opera there is not a single air which fastens 
on the memory : where there are happy melodies, they are bricf cantabile 
phrases worked into the concerted picces. It is in these pieces that the 
author appears to most advantage. The vocal phrases are well adapted 
to declamation, and scenes of agitation and passion are carricd on with 
force and energy, though greater condensation and terseness would add 
greatly to their power. 

We have never scen an opera more powerfully cast, or more 
ably performed. Cruvelli’s Florinda was full of genius: she brought 
out with remarkable truth and force the fierce passions—the burn- 
img love, the indignation, the hate, the despair, raging by turns in 
the bosom of this famed heroine of Spanish romance; while her vocal 
efforts showed an indomitable vigour, which no fatigue, bodily or mental, 
could subdue. Lablache, in Cownt Julian, produced a picture at once 


that real blessing an antagonist formidable to look at and delicious 
to encounter. Mr. Disraeli’s field-days are Sir Charles Wood's 
holydays. 

The exercitation of last Monday was a characteristically beau- 
tiful performance. It consisted of innumerable leading articles for 
a first-class Opposition paper rolled into one. Disraeli recited how 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had brought forward an untenable 
budget, with an imaginary surplus; had abandoned the budget, but 

ied to the prospective revision of the In- 
come-tax, without possessing a revenue independent of that im- 
post; had wasted the House-tax, that great resource, upon a 
paltry necessity: in short, he made a triumphant critical career 
over the whole field of Wood finance, and succeeded in proving that 
he can show up Sir Charles and Whig administration at every 
turn. 

But to what end was all that activity? All that Mr. Disraeli 
told us we knew before; so much as he proved was already the 
conviction of every adult male possessing a sound mind and un- 
tainted by officialism. Everybody was aware also that Mr. Dis- 
racli can write and deliver any given amount of leading articles, 
of superior quality, on any given subject. If he had wanted a 
certificate to that effect, he might have had it from all the Mem- 
bers of the House without a two-hours oration. He has passed 
his examination before ; or if, with singular conscientiousness, he 
must do it annually, at least once a session would suflice. 

The one thing which Members would have been glad to sce, 
was a finance scheme better than Sir Charles Wood’s; a scheme 
less paltry, less unequal to the occasion, less discreditable to its 
own pretensions, less inconsequent to its own arguments, less tri- 
vial, less unworkable: but this is precisely the thing which he 
omits to produce. Low and worthless as Sir Charles Wood’s 
schemes may have been, either the first or the second for this ses- 
sion, Mr. Disraeli’s schemes have not displaced them in public 
favour. By the vote of the Commons, by the acclaim of the public, 
by the acquieseence of the agriculturists, Mr. Disraeli is pro- 
nounced not to have “taken down” Sir Charles Wood in class as 


| financial schoolboy; Benjamin must be content to rank second 


grand and pathetic. And the parts of Rodrigo, Munuzza, and Favila, re- | 


ceived every justice from Calzolari, Coletti, and Reeves. The spectacle 
was splendid ; but the ballet, introduced into the third act, gave less sa- 
tisfaction than these entertainments generally do at this theatre. 


The opera was received with the usual tokens of favour by a very | 


crowded house. ‘The Queen, who was present on Thursday at the first 


representation, has “commanded” a repetition of it on the occasion of | 


her state visit this evening. 


Mr. Buckstone is generally the principal actor in Mr. J. M. Morton's 
farces ; and a similarity of principle may be traced in the acting of the 
former and the writing of the latter. As we have said more than once, 
there is a command of absurd drollery in Mr, Morton not to be found in 
any other writer. His characters do not talk wittily or naturally, but 
with the most genial oddity, and startle by the aplomb with which they 
alight upon a false conclusion. The answer you expect is precisely 
that which is not given; the author has baffled you, and his skill 
in conducting his strange dialogue shakes you with laughter. So is it to 
some extent with Mr. Buckstone; his gesticular representations of the 
various emotions are derived neither from stage-convention nor from 
actual nature. His jealousy is like no one else’s; his wrath is his own 
peculiar wrath ; every passion, in short, is a creation of his own fancy ; and 
surprise is a great element in producing the laughter which always accom- 
panies this popular comedian. The fantastic dialogue of Morton, aided by 
the fantastic manner of Buckstone, is the perfection of farce as distin- 
guished from petite comédic. 

Of such a happy combination we have an instance this week, in a faree 
produced at the Haymarket, under the title of Grimshaw, Bradshaw, end 
Bagshaw, Grimshaw is a quiet personage, who loves to go to bed soon ; 
but his room affords a convenient shelter for certain persons in difficul- 
ties, and he is not only debarred from his favourite pursuit, but is so an- 
noyed at being mistaken for the refugees, that he has, at last, consider- 
able doubts whether he is really Grimshaw, or whether he be not rather 
Bagshaw or Bradshaw. This farce is probably founded on some French 
piece or other; but, come whence it may, it is a decidedly London article 
at present, purely Mortonian in the writing, purely Buckstonian in the 
interpretation. 





Much more strongly is the mark of Gallic origin imprinted on a slight 
farce produced at the Olympic, with the title of Zhe Fire-Eater. A pol- 
troon soldier mistakes real dangers for practical jokes, and accordingly 
meets them with unexpected valour, The grotesque humour of Mr, Comp- 
ton gives effect to this novel position. 


Mademoiselle Rachel continues to work her way through her old réper- 
toire, and has not as yet toucheda novelty. We need scarcely remind our 
readers that her Marie Stuart, in Lebrun’s adaptation of Schiller’s tra- 
gedy, belongs to the most remarkable of her performances. ‘The tempo- 
rary triumph over the rival Queen gives room for all her force ; the dig- 
nified preparation for death allows her to display all her talent for refined 
elaboration. 





under Charles, and his only success consists in showing that 
Charles himself ranks very low indeed. 

If we extend the consideration beyond finance to politics at 
large, Mr. Disraeli’s maladroit dexterity becomes more apparent. 
The tactics in which he excels amount to outdoing the mistakes of 
his opponent. Seeing that Wood has been defeated, he rushes to 
the contest bent upon being more defeated. He meets Whig 
trivialities with ultra-refinements ; and rests the case of the rosy- 
cheeked full-waisted agriculturist on the nicest calculations of 
financial prosody. Seeing that Sir Charles Wood resorts to a cant- 
ing appropriation of the Window-tax cry, Mr. Disraeli seizes the 
cant in his own Jovian grasp, to knock himself down with its butt- 
end, and exhibit himself as the vanquished hinderer of a popular 
reform. Swift makes his juggler swell his catalogue of feats by 
a number of audacious exploits, such as the putting out of eyes or 


jumping on to spikes, which “he permits any gentleman” to per- 


form. Mr. Disraeli gravely avails himself of the privilege; with 
all his might and main he jumps on to Sir Charles Wood's spikes, 
and casting a triumphant smile around, declares that for the agony 
he endures Sir Charles Wood is responsible! 

The truer that singular position is, the less likely is the pensive 
public to play at follow-my-leader with Benjamin Disraeli. 





POSITION OF LAW REFORM IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 
As July wears on we begin to take stock of what we shall get by the 
session; and in no department has there been more of promise, or 
more of beyun accomplishment, than in Law Reform. But now the 
time has come when all must be lost, at least for another year, or 
much may be gained. This is the time when it is important to ascer- 
tain who are the real friends of improvement; for now delay is not 
only dangerous but fatal. A week at this time is more valuable than 
a month at other times; and now a willing Government can really 
make a move. As to one of the Ministers there can be no mistake. 
The Lord Chancellor was well described on Thursday, by Lord 
Brougham, as the very head of the class of law reformers who are 
friends to the cause in general but when it comes to particulars 
object to every reform proposed. Lord Truro is the embodied 
essenee of attorneyism—a walking and speaking Incorporated 
Law Society. He accurately represents the whole body of legal 
prejudice, and resolutely adheres to it, just as even the attornies 
were beginning to leave it off. But the day is past when attor- 
nies can do much harm except to his Lordship. The commu- 
nity have declared in favour of an entire change in our law pro- 
cedure, and the bolder the plan the greater acceptance it finds. 
It is not, then, the Lord Chancellor who can destroy Law Reform, 
but Law Reform that will destroy a non-reforming Lord Chancel- 
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lor. Still it is of some importance, in the present state of the ses- 
sion, that the crew who are to work this vessel should be active 
and hearty. Nor will we despair of all of them. Everything 
now depends on the House of Commons, and here Lord John Rus- 
sell has given signs that he appreciates the crisis. He has greatly 
amended his Chancery project, and has consented to infuse a por- 
tion of common sense into the Chancery Commission, by the ad- 
dition of two laymen, Sir James Graham and Mr. Henley; anda 
better selection could not have been made. Nor are other symp- 
toms wanting that the Ministry begin to perceive their true in- 
terest in this matter. Mr. Edward Ellice, who to much sturdy 
good sense adds a strong party and family feeling, made his appear- 
ance at the last meeting of the Law Amendment Society, and de- 
livered a speech worth remembering. He denounced any Minister of 
the Crown who should oppose Law Reform, and declared that he could 
at all events answer for the Premier that he was not such a Mi- 
nister. Mr. Ellice has followed up that speech by several bold 
and pithy addresses in the House of Commons, all to the same 
effect. This is not only wise in itself, but is sound party policy; 
and the Whigs will do well to attend to their friend’s advice. 
There is enough now in the House of Commons, which, if well 
done, might render this the most important Law Reform session 
since 1834. The House of Lords has already done much of the 
work ready to the hands of the Commons. They have sent 
down—1. A Bill for the Registration of Assurances, which, if 
not the best that could be devised, is perhaps as much as 
could be carried, and is a most necessary step in the road 
to that improvement which will render land casily transferable, 
and strip it of the feudal trappings which now encumber it. 
2. A Bill for rendering admissible the Evidence of Parties to suits, 
which will prove a most eflicacious check to a fraudulent and liti- 
gious spirits. 3. Bills for the extension and improvement of 
the County Courts, which while they render those tribunals 
accessible to thousands who have now no remedy at all, expose 
the miserable chicanery of the so-called Superior Courts, and 
lay effectual siege to their long-cherished abuses. These measures, 
if passed, are enough to render the session an important one. But, 
doing this, Parliament must not leave undone a duty even more es- 
sential. The great question of the existence of conflicting and 
antagonistic relicf administered in our Courts of Law and Equity 
must be properly and effectually settled. Not nine months ago 
it was brought before the country, and no scientifie problem 
ever made such rapid and undisputed progress. No one person 
has been able to say why the distinction, fraught with evil of all 
sorts, should be preserved. It is impossible to effect any important 
change in the procedure of our courts until this point is settled. 
The labours of our Common Law and Equity Commissioners, though 
zealous, skilful, and honest, are vain, until this question, which 
involves the existence equally of Common Law and Equity in 
their present forms, be disposed of. The Law Amendment Society 
have shown that the difficulties attending it are not insuperable. 
They have published the outlines of a code of procedure on the 
basis of a fusion of jurisdictions. The Ministers must take a bolder 
step than any yet taken. Let us have a Parliamentary Commission, 
which, combining all that is best in the present Commissions, 
shall be strengthened by honest and  sober-minded laymen. 
We shall not then find ingenious men spinning a web which is 
to be unwoven six months afterwards. Thus will the Go- 
vernment prove itself wise as true, and remove all doubts 
as to its being in earnest on the subject. Captain Fitzroy, 
one day this week, accused them of slowness in not proceeding 
with the County Courts Bill: another Member says, all these re- 
forms end in making more places! Let the Premier show that he 
deserves the praises of his late colleague and friend-—that he can 
take the true position of leading the public mind in this matter; 
ana we venture to say, that a more successful party move was 
never made, or one in which he will carry more of public sym- 
pathy and support. 











THE CONNELLY CASE. 
It is to be regretted that the case of Connelly resus Connelly 
should have come before our courts as it has done, since it involves 
two questions that ought to be kept distinet,—the right of the ce- 
clesiastical chief of Rome to override the marriage law of other 
countries, and the right of an individual husband to enforce upon 
his wife that which must in her estimation be criminal. 

The case is well known. Pierce and Cornelia Connelly are na- 
tives of Philadelphia, and they were married there: Mrs. Connelly 
was converted to the Roman Catholic faith, and her husband took 
her to Rome, where he himself was received in 1836; in 1840, 
then residing in Louisiana, they resolved to live apart, in order that 
he might obtain orders in the Roman Catholic Church ; and in 1844, 
at Rome, Mr. Connelly received the tonsure, and Mrs. Connelly 
became a nun; in 1846, they came to England, he as chaplain to 
Lord Shrewsbury, she as superior of a religious order at Hastings, 
entitled “the Congregation of the Holy Child Jesus.” In 1848, 
however, Mr. Connelly goes to the convent, and demands back his 
wife; and on her declining to comply, he prefers a suit in the 
Court of Arches for “ restitution of conjugal rights”: the Court, 
ignoring the intervention cf Rome or the separation by mutual 
consent, affirms his claim ; and Mrs. Connelly appeals to the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council. The case has been heard be- 
fore that tribunal; which has called for further information as to 
the facts, especially information on the law of Pennsylvania. | 

The question raised as to the authority of Rome is calculated 
to reawaken all the Anti-Papal rancour which has been roused | 





in this country by recent events. Ultra Protestants, especially if 
they be ultra arbitrary men in the conjugal sense, will fire up at 
the intervention of the Pope. But, whatever the technical idea 
may be, the fact is that the Pope did not interfere: both parties 
sought Rome ; they separated by mutual consent; and in the civil 
part of the matter, all that Mr. Connelly is called upon to do is 
to abide by his own decision. Indeed, you cannot ignore the au- 
thority of Rome—that is, no person of sense can do so; for there 
is no saying to what pitch of ignorance prepense lawyers cannot 
bring themselves. The proceedings under the sanction of Rome 
are the test and overt proof of the change effected in the mind of 
the convert. Deny the right of Rome to retain her, and you ma 
with equal justice deny to every converted priest the right to off. 
ciate in his adopted church—treat him as still a contumacious 
priest of the English Church. The public would revolt as strongly 
against the sacrilege of foreing a Romish priest into the English 
pulpit, under the pretext of ignoring Romish authority, as it now 
does at the idea of compelling a Romish nun to submit to what 
her conscience must regard as sacrilege. 

The law of the case remains undetermined, the Court of Appeal 
not having yet pronounced; but there are signs that the Court 
will not sufter itself to be blinded by prejudice to the substantial 
justice of the affair. Dr. Lushington has called attention to the 
fact that English courts must be bound by the divers marriage- 
laws of other countries ; Mr. Pemberton Leigh shows a close atten- 
tion to the facts; and the Lord Chief Baron remarked that “ if the 
wife was still a sincere believer in Roman Catholic tencts, she must 
view a return to cohabitation with her husband with perfect hor- 
ror.” Afterwards he said, “ If they tolerated the Roman Catholic 
religion, they must tolerate it with all the reasonable consequences 
flowing from it.” It is very doubtful whether the unstable Con- 
nelly would find any court but the Court of Arches to drag back 
the wife whom he had surrendered, and whom he now persecutes 
in the grand climacteric of his not exalted uxoriousness. 





M. THIERS TOUTING FOR CUSTOM. 
A cento of stale commonplaces in favour of “ protection” from the 
mouth of M. Thiers, is a phenomenon to mystify English readers 
who look for the motives simply in the text, and do not look be- 
yond to the position of the speaker. M. Thiers is one of the cle- 
verest men in Europe—perhaps the cleverest of all in that class 
whose intelligence is not enlightened by sincerity of purpose. He 
is the reverse of a singleminded man. ‘There are those who say 
the best thing that they can say upon a subject, compelled either 
by the force of the love of truth, the irresistible instinct of logical 
faculty, or the ambition of a literary man to put forth a composition 
which cannot be excelled or refuted : in M. Thiers the last ambition 
must be strong, but it is subordinate to the desire for advancing 
himself in the state by any means whatsoever; and it has been a 
rule proclaimed by his public conduct, that he should employ for 
his own purposes the organized prejudices of his countrymen. In 
the subordination of his intellect to the standard of those whose 
leader he seeks to be, Thiers resembles Disraeli; but the differences 
between the two are great. Thiers has the advantage of longer 
experience, and of having enjoyed the so-much-envied occupa- 
tion of office; but he has the disadvantages of having been 
turned off by every party for the disloyalty of his intrigues, and of 
having established his insincerity. He has the unscrupulousness 
of an adventurer with the spirit of a tradesman. Ie has taken a 
brief from every party: having been Minister to Louis Philippe, 
he adopted the Republic, remained an Orleanist, beeame a Legiti- 
mist, and has been coquetting and acting with the Socialists. 

M. Sainte Beuve having proposed to introduce into France the 
principle of free trade adopted by England, M. Thiers replies with 
a long essay in favour of protection. He admits that English ex- 
ports have doubled between 1830 and 1848, but in France the ex- 
ports have tripled between 1830 and 1849. In adopting the direct 
taxation upon property .* 1 income, Sir Robert Peel had imitated 
the French system; but in England the direct taxation is laid 
upon the rich and powerful aristocracy; the same gencrous class 
sacrificed the protectior on agriculture,—a sacrifice not to be ex- 
pected from the humble landoy. users of France. England, with her 
confined territory, is nat> raliy desirous of extending her manufae- 
tures; but France also ‘s extending her manufactures with great 
rapidity ; and yet living is cheaper in Paris than it is in London. 
“T am far from wishing to foretell a disastrous destiny for Eng- 
land; but I say that she requires to be very powerful abroad. 
Should any change take place in her political position, what would 
become of that influence abroad? For my part, I prefer a good 
existence at home.” Such are among the salient points of M. 
Thiers’s specch: its arguments do not go for much, but it will be 
noticed, that in the same speech he contrived to stand forward as 
the advocate of the artisan class, of the aristocracy, the manufac- 
turers, and the small landowners. 

Tke Assembly and the country to which he spoke may be divided 
diversely, as you consider it under the aspect of politics, political 
economy, or social classification ; but it would be found, however 
you map it out, that M. Thiers’s speech is so adjusted as to take in 
the majority : he has omitted the I'ree-traders, a party altogether in- 
significant in numbers; his speech is full of attractions for the 
Legitimists, for the agriculturists of every party, for Republican 
Lyons in its manufacturing capacity, for the Socialist artisans of 
Paris. 

But this vast electioneering effort would be imperfectly under- 
stood if we did not make account of another great consideration. 
In the public economy of France, the doctrines contending for 
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mastery are not confined to Protection and Free-trade, but there 
is a third—the doctrine of Association—which has made much 
more progress in that country than it has in this, in the way both 
of practical experiment and of political recruitment. The observer 
of French politics henceforward would very little understand the 
movement of public men if he supposed this doctrine to be still 
nothing more than closet speculation. We have no mercy for that 
antiquated fashion of Conservatism into which even Free-traders are 
falling—the fashion of ignoring facts. The doctrine of Association 
is no longer represented in France solely or chiefly by the disciples 
of St. Simon, Fourier, or Cabet, and the other systematic Social- 
ists; it has undergone a twofold change, and exists in a form at 
once more abstract and more concrete. The multiplication of sys- 
tems has practically resulted in the elimination of the principle 
common to all the theoretical forms of Socialism; which is this— 
that industry can be carried on more efticiently and economically, 
more productively and profitably, in proportion as all the par- 
ties engaged in the processes of production and distribution act 
in concert with each other. While all the systematic Socialists, 
call them by what name you will, adhere to that principle, which 
is indeed the simplest expression of their fundamental dogma, 
there are now in France large numbers of Socialists who are not 
to be classed under any of the systematists, but who apply the 
principle as a matter of economy directly to the existing state of 
things. These newer Socialists constitute politically a body of 
much importance for its numbers, its active intelligence, and its 
strong nexus of social organization. Their organization is of this 
nature. Several working men of the same trade form themselves 
into a band, and bind themselves to work in common. Sometimes 
they have begun by each contributing a modicum of capital; some- 
times their capital has been nothing more than the labour of their 
hands and the power of enduring hardships at the commencement. 
The Associated Pianofortemakers began in that way, with the 
windfall of a little stock belonging to a ruined master; whose 
widow and children the now prosperous association may be said 
to have adopted. Associations that demand a contribution of 
capital from each man permit candidates for admission to earn the 
requisite amount of capital, by labour under the Association; and 
some bodies have considerable numbers of these candidates regu- 
larly enrolled. In some associations the workers are paid wages 
according to the amount of work done; the wages of each man 
are registered, and the profits are shared in the same proportion 
as the wages—a check on mere idling. Among the more striking 
results of which the associated workmen boast are these,—that the 
excess of toil and the chance of being out of work reciprocally neu- 
tralize each other, by the equable extension of employment to all 
the men associated ; that even periods of glut and stagnation may 
be equalized by a similar process, through the facilities afforded by 
an extensive reciprocal intelligence ; that great economy of time in 
the matter of attendance, Kc, is obtained by favour of a like un- 
derstanding ; and that similar economies, together with a saving 
in costs, are obtained where the workmen deal as consumers with 
their own or with other associated bodies. These associations, 
although commenced before, received their first great impulse from 
the Revolution of 1848 : their progress in recruitment has really 
been immense—they aver that their rolls already include one-third 
of the population of Paris; and the progress still continues more 
steadily and rapidly than ever. Ly the operation of the last fran- 
chise law, we believe, the greater number of these workmen are dis- 
franchised. 

M. Thiers fully understands French politics, and is not ignorant 
that this party exists. He knows, and no one knows it better, 
that “ protection” is a doctrine doomed to expire; but he knows 
that anti-free-trade fits at once into the “ interests” which he pro- 
pitiates, and harmonizes, if not with the doctrine, at least with the 


feelings of Associationists. He wishes to go along with that rising 


party, though it has not yet risen enough for him to commit him- 
self to it. But it is notorious that he has been in close and formal 
communication with it, and has sent away deputations impressed 
with his “cordiality” and friendly disposition. In short, as 
it plods its rough but cheerful way along, he is nodding to 
it from his carriage; he is acting a hint of probable alli- 
ance, and casting out sidelong winks implying that if it put the 
best leg foremost, at some convenient turn in the road he may 
take it up behind. The departure of rats portends the fall of a 
house: when they visit a new house, you may suppose that the 
building promises well, at least in the rat opinion. | 





THE CONDITION-OF-AUTHOR QUESTION. 

Mr. Tuackeray wound up his admirable seriey of fashionable lee- 
tures with a moral, stern, eloquent, and incomplete. It often hap- 
pens thus: the author who most beautifully i/ustrates a truth | 
cannot always analyze it. Scott, who transcended rivals in inven- | 
tion, was poor in criticism; Johnson, whose own fiction was a di- 
dactie effort, supplied the explanation which Goldsmith could not 
i of the Ba worth line—* Remote, unfriended, melancholy, 
slow.” 

Mr. Thackeray’s peroration was an emphatic denial that the 
profession of authorship is looked down upon, and that authors | 
are not received in society with enough consideration. The | 
men whose characteristics he had sketched, and sketched | 
with the suggestive hand of a master, served to illustrate this 
position ¢ converso: all of them, he said, had enjoyed the 
consideration they deserved, where it was not abated by their 
own misconduct or foible; and in our own day, he contend- 
ed, the profession of authorship is held in esteem; the author 


is received with kindness and attention apportioned to his personal 
merit. Even if this assertion, taken as it stands, were strictly 
accurate, it would not meet the case on the other side; but it is 
not accurate. The consideration which the humorists of the 
eighteenth century enjoyed, according to the lecturer’s own ac- 
count, was far from being uniformly in proportion to their merits : 
the loose-moraled Sterne—whose picture was somewhat over- 
drawn—luxuriated in a social consideration wholly unknown to 
the innocent but eccentric Goldsmith ; Dick Steele, the charming 
and original inventor of “light literature” in England, played fag to 
the cold, self-seeking, commonplace, and fuddled Mr. Addison, whose 
powers Mr. Thackeray preposterously overrated. The best illustra- 
tion to favour the lecturer is that of Pope, whose appearance in public, 
like Voltaire’s, was a triumph, and mm Dunciad originated “ the 
Grub Street tradition.” Mr. Thackeray glanced in a very skilful 
and graceful manner at the estimation in which popular authors of 
our own day are held; and if there are disappointments, he argued, 
is not neglect equally the fate of the soldier, the sailor, the lawyer, 
the tradesman—of all ? But the two points here raised are not 
the points in question. The question is, not whether an individual, 
being an author, may not attain much social consideration by means 
not literary, but whether he attains that consideration as an au- 
thor, and in proportion to his merits ; and secondly, not whether all 
men are not liable to disappointment in the struggles of life, but 
whether that which is peculiar to authorship is not peculiarly sub- 


ject to neglect ? 


Mr. Thackeray spoke as if the author, the lawyer, and the 
tradesman, stood on the same ground, and must be content to 
share the same chances: a position, indeed, in which he goes far 
beyond “ society.” The tradesman devotes himself to the acqui- 
sition of certain profits; intelligence and prudence are tolerably 
certain of reward; and the tradesman secures precisely the thing 
for which he had laboured—his return is at least equal to his 
outlay. The object for which the lawyer works, qua lawyer, is 
suecessful practice ; and his success is exactly in proportion to his 
natural capacity at starting and his exertion. If all yo not get the 
fixed prizes, all get an exact return for what they give. The 
author has this peculiarity in common with all artists—that, 
while he is at work, the thing for whose sake he works is art. 
He gives to society something more than can be the subject of 
payment—the labour of lore; and the question is, whether so- 
ciety repays him in kind, videlicit, with love? No; the return 
to him as author is made to him by the bookseller; and even then 
it is made not according to the artistic merit of the work but ac- 
cording to the law of “supply and demand”—demand, too, de- 
pending far less on the capacity of the author than on the capacity 
of the public. “ How well,” said Thackeray of Goldsmith, “* how 
well the world has paid back all the love he had for it!”—Paid, 
however, in a very abstract sense. The world has felt the delight- 
ful emotion to which he moved it, and has Iuxuriated therein; 
but when did that love reach Goldsmith ? That is just the whole 
case: the love has been enormous, and all of it the gift of that 
great artist; but what proportion of that got back to him? Un- 
less, indeed But Mr. Thackeray did not mean any sacrificial 
allusion to the manes of the genius. 

The practical truth goes further yet: the first lawyer in the 
land takes precedence next after the Royal Family ; the tradesman 
who has received the exact quid pro quo for his exertions shall, 
when he has accumulated good store of that same quid, revel in 
boundless consideration; and “the tenth transmitter of a foolish 
face,” though he shall be as improvident as Dick Steele, as fuddled 
as Mr. Addison, as foul-tongued as Swift, as loose as Sterne, shall 
be more considered than an angel. Survey the table of social pre- 
cedency and say where the author stands, as author. Some are 
received, half on sufferance, at great houses; but if you find one 
really high on the social seale, it is for some condition extraneous 
to his art—he sits there, not as author of the Cosmos, but as Cham- 
berlain to his Majesty; not as the poet of Zta/y, but as banker. 
The hardship to the author does not constitute the gravamen of 
this truth—art is its own solace: the worst mischief befals so- 
ciety, whose treatment of the artist on extraneous grounds not 
only tends to encourage inferior art of a trading tufthunting qua- 
lity, and so even to debauch students who might do higher things: 
but it is a confession that society has not altogether risen since the 
day when Petrarch was recognized as noble by his works, or Ra- 
phael walked as a prince for the palette in his hand. 








THE NORWICHE MURDER. 


| In the midst of life we are in death; not only the quiet consumma- 


tion of life, but the vile and brutal death inflicted by mankind on 
itself. There is many a poor part of our towns where death is ever 
at work openly or insidiously : occasionally in such parts the quiet 
of the night is disturbed by the outburst of shricks for help, and 
ery of “ Murder” proclaims the outrage inflicted probably by some 
savage husband, who is left to the rude passions of instinct, 
while our punctilious clergymen are debating what sort of dogma 


| shall accompany the education given to the people. But unques- 


tionably these overt exhibitions of murderous violence are few 
compared to the steady progress of homicide in the varied forms 
that it assumes in this country. Even the vehemence of the brute 
tried at Worship Street for stabbing the sister of a woman whom 
he courted, or the deliberate proceeding of “a small and peculiarly 
mild-looking” husband, who attempted to enforce a reunion with 
the partner of his bosom by chastising her with a knife, do but 
faintly represent the amount of violence to which the poor resign 
themselves. Even in the case of Lamb, the mild wife-stabber, this 
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trait comes out: the injured young woman pathetically stated 
to the Magistrate of Worship Street, that being unable to get rid 
of the intruder by any other means, she had knocked him on the 
head with the poker; and he appears to have submitted to that 
practical eloquence with as ate patience as he might to a mere 
verbal reproach. The poor being ill cireumstanced, subject to 
much exasperation, untrained to self-control, deal so much in vio- 
lence, that, like the eels, they get used to it. It is their view of 
life. Hence, unquestionably, much of the crime which the law is 
called upon to castigate retrospectively. 

It may be doubted, indeed, whether murder is so much a crime 
as a function inherent in human nature. It has been well shown 
that punishments of violence reactively provoke crimes of violence ; 
and yet your conservative disciplinarian cries, “I cannot give up 
capital punishment in cases of murder”; which should imply that 
he approves of keeping up the institution of murder by maintaining 
its reactive cause. It is a question whether the respectable con- 
servative is not himself seized with the murderous sympathy. 
Exasperated with the thought of murder, he cannot give up the 
luxury of murdering the murderer. 

We are so familiar with this idea, that it is readily suggested to 
us, and pursued with avidity, even in the most unexpected places. 
A youth is lounging in a plaee near Norwich ; his dog, routing about, 
picks up a human aed on further search, pieces of bone and 
flesh are found scattered about the neighbourhood. We all pre- 
sume a murder; but what is more, in our hearts we hope that 
there has been one. We should be disappointed if it turned out 
the mere absurdity of some dissecting student. The river is 
dragged; a bonnet is found, and the fear of disappointment dimi- 
nishes. We are in hopes the case will prove more remarkable 
than that of Cook who murdered Mr. Paas, of Daniel Good who 
murdered the young woman at Rochampton, or of Greenacre; all 
of whom tried to destroy the bodies of their victims. But none of 
them went to such lengths of elaborate carving or distribution as 
we find in this case. It is a more striking case; and we shall as- 
suredly hang the murderer. ‘The public mind is already excited 
with the spirit of the chace. 


CROOKED LAW. 

A povBLE mischief is done by indirect methods of control in mat- 
ters of plain and obvious misdoing. At Marylebone Police Oftice, 
this week, an old woman was brought up to answer charges which 
imply that she has been a thief, fence, and procuress—that she has 
induced girls to steal for her, and has enticed them for their own 
irretrievable ruin. But the evidence failed. The examination took 
a turn, however, which suggests that the woman will probably be 
dealt with as a “ fortune-teller.” Why so? Better not to deal with 
her at all, than to “ make an example” which inevitably teaches the 
ignorant and erring that an idle folly like fortune-telling is worse 
than the crimes which we have mentioned. Fortune-telling is an 
offence that may safely be left to the schoolmaster; but it is not 
safe to introduce even greater moral confusion than is now practi- 
cally taught to the rude classes of society. 

Indirect law, too, especially when it rests upon antiquated forms, 
may be made the instrument of grievous tyranny: for example, a 
vague charge of misconduct, private or political, might be prefer- 
red against an actor, without proof; and then “ justice” might 
satiate its great revenge by treating him as a “ rogue and vaga- 
bond” for performing in stage-plays. It is a bad custom; as all 
“ practical” expedients are when they systematically depart from 
sound theory. 
tries to do without the head. 
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THE PRINCE OF LITTLE BOYS. 

“ Tue Prince of Wales is to learn Gaelic! and very proper too,” 
cries Gossip. The poor Prince is held by that respectable imper- 
sonation to be no more than a working model of little-boyhood, 
not only in all that beseems the well-brought-up, but also in the 
fancies and freaks of imaginary parental ostentation. When he 
goes to sea, as he is to wear Jack’s jacket and trousers, so also 
should he dance a hornpipe on the cap; when he goes to Scotland 
and dons plaid, he must gabble Gaelic; in Wales he must blubber 
Welsh; when the Queen goes to Ireland, he must sputter Erse,— 
and become a Ribandman ? 

Gossip is full of a “ proof” that he is brought up most admi- 
rably. Little Boy goes with his family to the Exposition, sees 
something that strikes his faney, and, as little boys will do, im- 
propriates it. Stunned attendant of goods informs stunned at- 
tendant of illustrious visitor, and said attendant tells Mamma; who 
administers a right royal “box on the ear,” making Little Boy 
restore and apologize: there is a delightful example of right 
bringing-up! So Loyalty bursts forth into a spontaneous canticle 
of “ God save Mamma!” 

How Gossip wishes to believe these tales! how first Little Boy 
in the land does penance; and how he “learns Gaelic”—only to 
read Ossian in the original and decide on the Macpherson contro- 
versy! Gossip has such a fund of imagination, and such a ten- 
dency to idealize everything, after her own grotesque homely way. 


Letters ta the Editor. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 
London, 3d July 1851. 
Sir—As amongst other British Colonies, whose interests you at all times so 
ably defend, you have recently directed public attention to the present un- 
happy state of the Cape of Good Hope, we trust you will do us the favour to 
insert in the Spectator the subjoined Memorandum, which sets forth as briefly 
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as possible the anomalous condition of that important settlement, the causes 

that led to it, and the remedy now pro and anxiously expected by all 

parties,—namely, the final settlement of Representative Government by an 
| act of the Imperial Legislature. K 


«1. The Government of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope is at preseut 
incompetent, lawfully, to perform its functions, to make laws, or to appro- 

| priate the public revenue to the public service. 

‘*2. This incompetency arises from the incompleteness of the Legislative 
, Council, which cannot act unless four at least of its members be persons not 
| holding offices during pleasure within the settlement, whereas two only of 
| its present members are of this description. 
| 3, This Council, even when complete, had for some years ceased to en- 
joy public confidence ; owing to its constitution, which provided that six of its 
members, including the Governor, who had a double vote, should be persons 
holding offices during pleasure within this settlement, the five members being 
obliged to vote in favour of all measures proposed by the Government or 
Governor. 

** 4. In this state of things, and in accordance with the wishes of the co- 
lonists, expressed in petitions, and also in accordance with the opinions and 
recommendations of the Governor and chief officers of the Local Government, 
including the Judges of the Supreme Court of the colony, her Majesty was 
pleased graciously to grant to the Cape of Good Hope representative insti- 
tutions, by letters-patent under the great seal, date 23d May 1850. 

“5. By the same instrument it was directed, that the subordinate ar- 
rangements of the new Constitution should be provided by ordinances to be 
passed by the ‘present Legislative Council,’ and submitted in that shupe to 
her Majesty for revision and approval or confirmation. 

“6, Some months previous to the arrival of the letters-patent, and more 
than a month before they were passed, a despatch was received by the Go- 
vernment from Lord Grey, dated 31st January 1850, announcing her Ma- 
jesty’s intention to grant representative institutions to the colony, and di- 
recting him to take certain preliminary steps to prevent unnecessary delay, 
and promising to expedite the issue of the letters-patent with the same view. 

“7. In this despatch, Earl Grey stated that the subordinate arrangements 
would have to be made by the Local Legislature, but said nothing of any 
other business being again submitted to it. 

“8. When the Governor received this despatch, the Legislative Council 
was incomplete: all the unofficial members, except one, having resigned 
their seats, and his Excellency not having deemed it expedient to fill up the 
vacancies, being aware of the extreme unpopularity of the Council, and of 
the repugnance felt and expressed by all competent persons to take any share 
in its proceedings; and also that the people were most firmly resolved, if 
possible, to prevent their affairs, their money, their property, and their 
privileges, from being ever again placed at the disposal of a body constituted 
as It Was. 

“9, But the promise that representative institutions were about to be 
granted by her Majesty having diffused universal satisfaction, the Governor, 
after carefully considering the subject in the Executive Council, determined 
to invite the opinions of the people, and to appoint to the vacant seats at 
the Council Board the persons whom they might recommend. 

* 10. He accordingly issued a notice, dated the 6th May 1850, inviting the 
several Municipalities and Divisional Road Boards, elective bodies, after as- 
certaining the opinion of their constituents, to recommend to him such per- 
sons as they would wish to see members of the Legislative Council, promis- 
ing from the names to be thus submitted to him, to fill up the vacancies in 
the Legislative Council, ‘ to which such important duties were to be in- 
trusted,’—relerring, as was understood, by these words to Earl Grey's de- 
spatch of January 31, 1850, and the report of the Committee of the Board of 
Trade and Dlantations. (@) 

“In none of these documents is it provided or stated expressly that the 
Council thus filled up would be required to do more than to complete the 
Constitution. (4 

** 11. Under these cireumstances, the recommendations, or elections as 
they were called, proceeded. The Governor offered the seats to four of the 
persons recommended by the majority of the Boards, and they accepted the 
offer. 

** 12, The offers were dated July 4, and immediately accepted. 

13, The letters-patent were not published until Thursday, the 23d of 
August, /i/ty days atter the date of the offer and acceptance of the vacant 
seats, and 109 days after the date of the notice of the 6th of May, and the 
publication of the Report of the Board of Trade, the terms and expressions of 
which had induced the Boards to recommend and the members to accept of 
seats in the Council. 

“14. The letters-patent contained a provision that the present Legisla- 
tive Council should be competent to make laws until the issue of the first 
writs for the future Legislature; but the four members above referred to were 
of opinion that ¢/ey had not been ‘recommended’ for this purpose, and that 
it would be contrary to the wishes of their constituents and the general un- 
derstanding throughout the colony on this subject, should the ‘present 
Council’ entertain any proposition unconnected with the formation of the 
Parliament which was to supersede it. 

“15. They therefore urged forward the consideration of the Constitution 
by every means in their power: and great progress had been made, when, on 
the 20th of September, the Governor introduced in due form certain mea- 
sures not connected with the Constitution, and the question was raised for 
the first time as to whether the ‘present Council’ should or should not enter 
again on the business of making laws for the colony; for which its consti- 
tutional unfitness and moral incompetency had been admitted and proclaimed 
by all parties in the colony, including the Governor and chief officers of 
Government, and as clearly implied by the Board of Trade and Plantations, 
when they speak of the comparative inconvenienc: of a delay of evena few 
months in superseding it by a Representative Assembly and Elective Coun- 
cil. (e) 

* 16. On the Secretary to Government moving that one of those bills be 
read a first time, Sir A. Stockenstrom moved as an amendment, ‘ That this 
Council do proceed without delay to regulate the arrangements for creating 
representative institutions for this colony, in virtue of the Royal letters- 
patent, dated 23d May 1850; and that no motion for any other business be 
entertained until the aforesaid arrangements shall have been duly passed by 
this Council, and approved by his Excellency the Governor, except motions 
on necessary questions of privilege and necessary matters of form and pro- 
cedure.’ (d) 

* On a division this amendment was lost by a majority of eight to four. 

“17, The Attorney-General then moved that, (¢) ‘In the opinion of this 


| Council, it is indispensably necessary that the consideration of the annual 


estimates shall be proceeded with, and that with regard to all other matters, 
their being taken into consideration should depend upon their peculiar 
nature, as admitting or not admitting of delay’; which was carried by the 
same majority of eight to four. e 

“18. The four members who had been recommended by the majority of 
the Municipalities and Divisional Road Boards then tendered their resigna- 
tions; which were accepted by the Governor, and afterwards by her Majesty. 

“19. The Council thus again, for the third time in the course of two ye 
became incomplete, and the machinery of legislation was brought to a sta 
still; the Governor not thinking it necessary even to consult his Executive 
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Council as to the expediency of again filling the vacant seats, and declinin 
to do so, in reply to a prayer to that effect from the merchants, traders, an 
other iuhabitants of Graham’s Town in meeting assembled. 

«¢ 0. The six official and the two remaining unofficial members of Council | 
then, at the request of the Governor, as a Commission, resumed the consi- | 
deration of the several matters connected with the proposed Constitution for 
the colony ; and submitted a Report upon it, (g) which the Governor has for- 
warded to the Secretary of State. 

“21. Each member of the Executive Council also drew up and submitted 
a minute on the same subject. “) gas 

“22. The Attorney-General, by the direction of his Excellency, drew up, 
in the shape of a draft Order in Council, a detailed plan of representative 
government for the coiony, (¢) which was also transmitted to the Secretary 
of State. 

*¢ 93. The four unofficial members who had resigned, also, at the request 
of the Municipality of Cape Town, drew up a series of articles as a basis of 
the future Constitution ; which were published and much discussed in the 
several Municipalities and Road Boards by whom they had been recom- 
mended, and approved by a large rege | of them. (/) 

‘24. These documents contain the fullest expression of the wishes and 
opinions of all classes of the Cape community, including the Governor, the 
chief officers of the Government, every member of the Executive Council, | 
and every one of the present and late members of the Legislative Council, 
that her Majesty’s Government can ever receive from the Cape on this sub- 
ject. | 
ar 25. Having taken all these things into consideration, the Governor pro- 
poses to Earl Grey that the introduction of representative institutions (/) 
should now be provided for by an instrument to be issued in England. And | 
the Attorney-General urges the necessity of a speedy settlement of the ques- 
tion; delay, in his opinion, being likely to prove very injurious to the co- 
lony. (#) 

56. But it appears by a despatch from Earl Grey to Sir IH. Smith, dated 
13th May 1851, (7) with enclosure No. 9, that instead of approving of these 
suggestions, her Majesty’s Government has issued fresh instructions under 
the sign-manual respecting the constitution of the Legislative Council, re- | 
ducing the number of members from ten at least, of whom four at least 
should be persons not holding offices during pleasure, to six at least, all of 
whom may be holders of such offices; and has directed the Governor to pro- 
ceed with this Council to make laws for the colony. 

*¢27. Upon the lawfulness of issuing these instructions, the opinion of the 
most eminent counsel, viz. Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Mr. Walpole, and Mr. 
Kenyon, has been taken, and that opinion is that they are not lawful. 

*©28. The colony is thus left with an incomplete Legislature, and exposed | 
to the action of a pretended Legislature, every one of whose acts may be con- 
tested in a court of law. 

“In this state of confusion and danger the colony looks for relief to the 
Imperial Parliament.” 

We remain, Sir, your obedient servants, 


| 
A. SrockENstrom. | 
J. Farrar, 


(a) Vide Blue Book of 5th Feb. 1850, p. 100. (b) Id. p. 108, par. 42. (¢) Vide p. 
Ws, par. 44. (¢@) Blue Book of 19th May 1851, vide p. 71; also p. 11, more fully. 
(ce) Vide p. 12. (f) Vide p. 188. (g) Vide p. 151. (A) Vide pp. 168-171. (i) Vide 
p. 171. (4) Vide pp. 117, 118, 119, 129, 138, 142, and 189. (7) Vide p. 191. (m) Vide 
p. 168, tn Vide pp. 203-4, 


Sm—lIn all cases of controversy, as well in politics as in law, the first 
point to settle is, on which party the burden of-proof lies. 

In the present question as to the Cape Constitution, it will be material to 
bear this in mind. 

In 1847, her Majesty granted to the Cape an independent Constitution, 
having a certain infusion of the popular element. 

In 1850, she enlarged this grant to a complete concession of representa- 
tive institutions. 

In 1851, she suspends both Constitutions, and places the whole govern- 
ment, executive and legislative, in the hands of her own servants. As to 
lawyers’ conundrums on such a case, I ean offer no opinion. 

But we all know the plain doctrine, no less that of the constitution than 
of common sense, that when the Crown has granted to a colony certain 
rights of independent government, it cannot recall them at pleasure. 

It hardly requires a law-case to support such a proposition. 

Tf so, the Government will have to justify their act, by showing afirma- 
tirely, beyond doubt, that law is on their side. 

My object is to direct your readers’ attention to this point, not to discuss 
the case itself. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 8. IL. 





SAFETY-GUARDS ON RAILWAYS. 
Southampton, 24th June 1851. 

Sm—Your remarks on the recent railway accident on the Brighton and 
Lewes line induce me to call your attention toa railway guard employed 
in America, and a drawing and description of which is given in Stevenson’s 
Sketch of Civil Engineering in North America. 

This guard consists of a strong timber frame about twelve feet long, 
hinged to the fore axle of the locomotive engine, and projecting in front of 
the engine about eight feet. The front end of this frame is shod with iron, 
and is kept about an inch above the surface of the rails by means of a pair 
of wheels about two feet diameter, attached to the frame some three feet in 
advance of the engine, and which run of course on the rails. 

The benefit of this contrivance may be best explained in Mr. David Ste- 
venson’s own words. ‘ ‘The apparatus affords a complete protection to the | 
wheels of the engine. I experienced the good effects of it upon one occasion | 
on the Camden and Amboy Railway. The train in which I travelled, while 
moving with considerable rapidity, came in contact with a large waggon 
foaded with firewood, which was literally shivered to atoms by the concus- 
sion. The fragments of the broken waggon, and thea wood with which it 
was loaded, were distributed on each side of the railway; but the guard pre- | 
vented any part of them from falling before the engine-whcecls, and thus ob- 
viated what might in that case have proved a very serious accident. This 
apparatus might be introduced with much advantage on the railways in this 
country, on which accidents, attended with the loss of several lives, have 
—— from similar causes.’’ (Pp. 260, 261.) 

n your last number it is stated that the opinions of engineers who were 
examined were not favourable to the use of guards on locomotive engines. 
Supposing this opinion of theirs to be well founded, it should be observed 
that the guard suggested by Mr. Stevenson is really an inclined plane, which 
gradually raises the obstacle from the rails, and, consequently, from the 
oblique impingement, does not experience so severe a shock as the ordinary 
guard in use in this country, which projects perpendicularly downwards 
from the framing of the locomotive to within an inch or two of the rail. Of 
course, the objection to the common guard suggested at the inquest still re- 
mains—that a wedge-shaped object, such as the edge of the sleeper presents, 
might insinuate itself between the point of the guard and the rail: but still 
many collisions might perhaps be prevented which arise from the encounter 
of impediments of a different form. 

I am, Sir, yours very obediently, 





James CURRIE. 


BOOKS. 


FARINI’S ROMAN STATE.* 
Tue author of this work is a Roman subject, who was twice exiled 
under Gregory the Sixteenth, and returned after the amnesty of 
Pius the Ninth. In March 1848, when the success of the French 





| and other revolutions terrified the Papal authorities into an ad- 


mission of the lay element into government, Farini became Under- 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, sat in the Council of 
Deputies, and retired from office during Mamiani’s Ministry. In 
October, says Mr. Gladstone, “he was appointed Director of the 
Board of Health, [he had been bred to medicine,] but was ejected 
by the Triumvirs. He resumed his post on the entry of the French, 


| but was again dismissed by the triumvirate of Cardinals.” He 


is now once more an exile; having taken refuge in Turin, where 
he holds an appointment. 

It is unnecessary to premise of a man who has been thrice exiled 
by the Papal Government, that he is a Liberal; but the Liberal- 


j ism of Luigi Carlo Farini is of a very Conservative not to say 


Doctrinaire or Whiggish character. It seems indeed almost too fine 
for use amid the violence of Southern impulse and Italian faction 
too refined, perhaps, for any place; unless opposition altogether 


| ceased, and men turning schoolboys swallowed with the docility of 


obedient pupils all that politicians prescribed for their good. 
Italians who have not any deep religious feelings are upholders 
of the Pope, rather for Italian than Papal supremacy; but Farini, 
though thoroughly opposed to an ecclesiastical government, is 
loyal to the Pope as a temporal sovereign, zealous and something 
more for the Pontiff and the Romish religion. He is opposed 
to the plans and polities of Mazzini as much as either Mariotti 
or Dandolo, and, like them, considers a federated Italy quite 
sufficient for nationality or constitutional freedom; but he seems 
inclined to look more than they might be inclined to look to the 
Pope as a civil and religious President or Protector. This peculi- 
arity is perhaps less of party or principle than of personal 
character. As a patriot and politician in bad and violent times, 
with foreign conquerors, native oppressors, and an ecclesiastical 


| tyranny to overcome, Farini’s disposition inclines him to trust too 


much to the eflicacy of rose-water. His mind wants robustness ; 
his training seems to have been too much in the studies of the 
school, too little in the affairs of the world ; which, indeed, it is 
not easy fora liberal Italian to attain to. If the book had no 


| other interest, the character of its author, as exhibited in his nar- 


rative and reflections throughout his work, would ke a curious 


| subject of study. We have before us, modified by the nineteenth 


century and his own idiosyncracy, the Guelph of the middle ages. 


; One can see how the mind shall bring itself to submit to the abso- 
| lute authority of the Pope and yet retain a certain independence. 


The object of the work is to give a sketch of the Italian move- 
ments, and a pretty full history of the Ecclesiastical States, from 
the settlement of affairs at the Congress of Vienna, till the late 
reéstablishment of the Papal throne by the French. The entire 
book is in three volumes, only two of which are as yet trans- 
lated. A large portion of the first consists of the history of the 
Pontificates of Pius the Seventh, who died in 1823; of Leo the 
Twelfth, from 1823 to 1829; of Pius the Eighth, who enjoyed his 
elevation but a short period, dying in 1830 ; and of the late Pope, 
Gregory the Sixteenth, who died in June 1816. The remainder 
of the first volume is devoted to the reign of Pius the Ninth, up 
to the military occupation of Ferrara by the Austrians, and the 
grant of a so-called constitution under the name of a Fundamental 
Statute. The second volume is occupied with the general wars 
and revolutions throughout Italy during 1848, till the assassina- 
tion of Rossi and the escape of the Pope from Rome. 

The literary characteristics of Farini have some resemblance to 
those of his translator ; he is penetrating, refined, clegant, and 


| copious. In aiming at comprehension, he is apt to become vague, 
| and to generalize actions into indistinetness. In these instances 


his style is rather of the school than the world. He describes 
things less from themselyes than from the established pattern 


| which the classic historians and their imitators have left us. 


These qualities give to his narrative a slow or dragging character, 
such as might be tedious in a more remote or less important 
subject. The matter is the great attraction of the book ; and this 
is twofold. By going over the whole series of tyrannies, misgo- 
vernments, conspiracies, and open insurrections, that took place 
between the restoration of “ legitimate” authority in 1815 and 
the latest revolts against the Pope, the Roman revolution not 
only appears a consistent but a necessary result. The downfall 
of the temporal power of the Popes, on the very first opportunity 
that their subjects obtained, was as certain as any event could be ; 
and as the mass of mankind cannot entertain or act upon logical 
refinements, and as many of the more educated classes had become 
seepties under the rule of the Church, the spiritual power was 
very likely to suffer with the temporal: whenever the French 
withdraw from Rome and the Austrians are otherwise occupied, 
the late drama will be repeated, perhaps with aggravated excesses. 
The picture of affairs, from the time when Pius the Ninth began 
to be frightened at the turn events were taking, until his final 
escape from his subjects, is, owing to the author's position as 
actor or close observer, very striking and lifelike. Liberal in re- 
ligion the Pope never was; and if really religious, perhaps, a 

* The Roman State, from 1815 to 1850. By Luigi Carlo Farini. Translated from 


the Italian, by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. for the University of Oxford. 
Vols. I. and II. Published by Murray. 
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Pope never can be. He was seemingly liberal in politics, because 
he was naturally a kind man; because all persons, except the very 
fanatics of Absolutism, saw that the time had arrived when 
some reforms were imperatively necessary if the authority of the 
Popedom was to be upheld without direct violence ; and because 
he seems to have had some idea of stimulating by means of polities 
anew religious movement, of which the Papacy should be the head. 





To carry out this policy in such stormy times as he quickly fell | 


upon, was beyond his capacity or his courage. He was disturbed 
by his religious feelings, terrified by the aspect of unexpected 
events, determined not to part with any of the Pontifical powers, 
and in the earlicr stages thwarted by the whole ecclesiastical 
bureaucracy, which he wanted nerve to remove—if anything short 
of a revolutionary power could remove it. This is a picture of 
his mind at the time when the Roman forces had advanced to 
assist Charles Albert, and a glimpse of the difliculties the laymen 
of his Ministries had to contend with. 
“* At the beginning of April the Pope sent Monsignor Corboli Bussi as his 
Legate Extraordinary to Charles Albert. The Government Gazette stated 
vaguely that he had a commission for Upper Italy. The commission was 
really this—to repair to the King’s camp, remain there, and move together 
with it, in the capacity of the Pope’s representative ; to hasten the adjust- 
ment of the terms for the Italian League; and to request that, with this 
view, Piedmont would send deputies to Rome ; finally, after having felt his 
way, he was to request a loan of money to defray the charges of our army. 
Let it then stand for a fact, that, after the war had broken out in Lombardy, 
the Pope sent a person to represent him in the Italian eamp ; that this person 
was an ecclesiastic, the most distinguished man of the prelacy of Rome, the 


that his health was weak, and susceptible of nervous excitement, the dregs 
of his old complaint. From this he suffered most when his mind was most 
troubled and uneasy ; another cause of wavering and changefulness. When 
the frenzy of the revolution of Paris, in the Days of February, bowed the 
knee before the sacred image of Christ, and amidst its triumph respected the 
altars and their ministers, Pius IX. anticipated more favour to the Church 
from the new political order than it had from the indevout Monarehy of 
Orleans. Then he took pleasure in the religious language of M. Forbin 
Janson, envoy of the infant Republic, and in his fervent reverence for the 
Papal person ; and he rejoiced to learn, and to tell others, that he was the 
nephew of a pious French bishop. At the news of the violence suffered b 

the Jesuits in Naples, and threatened in his own states, he was troubled, 
and his heart conceived resentment against the innovators. Afterwards he 
was cheered by learning that one of the rulers of the new republic of Venice 
was Tommaseo, whom he valued as a zealous Catholic. Ie had a tenderness 
towards the dynasty of Savoy, illustrious for its saints, and towards Charles 
Albert, who was himself most devout. He learnt with exultation that 
Venice and Milan had emancipated their bishops from the censorship and 
scrutiny of the government in their correspondence with Rome. It seemed 


| as if God were using the revolution to free the Church from the vexations 


dearest, too, and most devoted to Pius LX.; that same person who, a few | 


months before, had gone as commissioner for the conclusion of the Customs’ 
League : and further, let this stand, that the Roman Government ordered the 
commander of the Papal troops ‘at once to place himself in communication 
with the head-quarters of his Majesty, and to act in concert with him.’ 

* Durando did not conceal from the Government that it was the very ardent 
wish of the volunteers to throw themselves across the Po, and a very difficult 
business to keep them from it any longer: on the other hand, it was known 
by unquestionable signs that all those—and they were then many—who 
were hotly for the war of independence, were disgusted with the actual pro- 
crastination. But the Ministry would not determine upon ordering Durando 
to act on the offensive without the Pope's explicit order. Accordingly they 


~~ out to his Ifoliness into what peril the peace of the country would | 
> brought if that uncertainty should continue longer ; and gave him to un- 
derstand that they must resign office rather than undertake to abstain from | 


giving countenance to the war. ‘To this the Pope replied, that he had not 
as yet taken any final resolution; that he was waiting for intelligence from 
Piedmont about the proposal of a League, and that the Ministers therefore 
should not resign, but should act ‘ according to circumstances.’ One of the 
Ministers remarked, that the question was not simply about sending our 
troops across the Po, but about sharing in a war which would necessarily in- 
volve the shedding of human blood, a responsibility which the conscience of 
a Christian statesman could not assume without the consent of his sovereign. 
Upon this the Pope guaranteed him against every scruple, by saying that 
there would always be time to reeall the troops, in ease he should decide 
upon taking no partin the war. Aldobrandini, the Minister of War, a frank 
and high-minded gentleman, who sought in any ease to set his own con- 


science at ease, heard such language more than once, so that he was encou- | 


raged to give orders to Durando to encamp beyond the Po.” 


The General, reeciving orders to do all that he might judge requi- | 


site for the tranquillity and advantage of the Pontifical States, 
took the field, and issued a proclamation, in which he certainly 


committed the Pope to the war, and made it out a sort of crusade | 


blessed by his Holiness. 

“* This proclamation fixed the minds which had wavered, and every one 
in arms decked his breast with the tricolor cross, from whence the force had 
afterwards the name of Crusaders. Dut that proclamation, and that sign of 
the cross, begot great uneasiness in the mind of the Pope, who complained 
of the mention of himself and of religion in a manner calculated to wound 
the scrupulous consciences among Catholics. Ile complained, and declared 
he could not remain silent; the Catholic world would be scandalized and 
disturbed at such words from the Pope’s general; he must address the 
Catholic world. The Ministers betook themselves to pacifying him, and 
thought they had succeeded, by inserting at his desire the following words 
in the Government Gazette of April the 10th. 

“An order of the day, dated Bologna, 5th of April, to the army, ex- 
oem certain ideas and Sentiments as if they had come from the mouth of 
nis Holiness. The Pope, when he wishes to make known his sentiments, 
speaks ex se, and never by the mouth of any subordinate person.’ 

** But the Pope was not so entirely pacified as not to murmur repeatedly 
at that proclamation, and let it be understood that he entertained an idea 
of calming, by some public act, the consciences which it might have vexed.” 

. * * * * . 

“ Pius IX. had applied himself to political reform not so much for the 
reason that his conscience as an honourable man and a most pious sovereign 
enjoined it, as because his high view of the Papal office prompted him to 
employ the temporal power for the benetit of his spiritual authority. A 
meek man and a benevoleut prince, Pius IX. was, as a Pontiff, lofty even to 
sternness. With a soul not only devout but mystical, he referred everything 
to God, und respected and venerated his own person as standing in God's 
place. He thought it his duty to guard with jealousy the temporal sove- 
reignty of the Church, because he thought it essential to the safe keeping 
and the apostleship of the faith. Aware of the numerous vices of that 
temporal government, and hostile to all vice and all its agents, he had 
sought on mounting the throne to effect those reforms which justice, public 
opinion, and the times, required. Ile hoped to give lustre to the Papacy by 
their means, and so to extend and to consolidate the faith. He hoped to 
acquire for the clergy that credit which is a great part of the decorum of 
religion, and an efficient cause of reverence and devotion in the people. 
His first efforts were successful in such a degree that no Pontitt ever got 
greater praise. By this he was greatly stimulated and encouraged, and 
perhaps he gave into the seduction of applause and the temptations of popu- 
larity more than is fitting for a man of decision, or for a prudent prince. 
But when, after a little, Europe was shaken by universal revolution, the 
work he had commenced was, in his view, marred; he then retired within 
himself, and took alarm. In his heart the Pontiff always came before the 
prince, the priest before the citizen: in the secret struggles of his mind the 
pontifical and priestly conscience always outweighed the conscience of the 
prince and citizen. And as his conscience was a very timid one, it followed 
that his inward conflicts were frequent, that hesitation was a matter of 
course, and that he often took resolutions even about temporal affairs more 
from religious intuition or impulse than from his judgment as a man, 


entailed by the laws of Joseph IL, which Pius IX. ever remembered with 
horror, and considered to be a curse weighing down the empire. Where he 
did not foresee or suspect injury to religion, he was in accordance with the 
friends of change. But everything disturbed his mind and soul which im- 
pugned or gave any token of impugning it, or imported disparagement to 
spiritual discipline or persons. And if, from his vacillating nature and his 
inborn mildness, he did not adopt strong resolutions, which would have given 
proof of his uneasy thoughts and feelings, yet they wrought on him in secret, 
and he had no peace till he could find some way to set his conscience at ease. 
He had fondled the idea of making the people bathe with guarded freedom, 
in harmony with their sovereigns; of bringing both into harmony with the 
Papal See; of a Popedom presiding over the League of Italian States; of in- 
ternal repose and agreement; of civilizing prosperity, and of splendour for 
religion. But events, as they proceeded from day to day, shattered this 
design. When, in the name of freedom and of Italy, and by the acts of the 
innovators, priests were insulted, excesses perpetrated, the Popedom or the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy assailed, Pius IX. ceased to trust them: then he 
began to regret and repent of his own work; then he doubted whether by 
his mildness and liberality he had not encouraged a spirit irreverent to the 
Church, rebellious to the Popedom; then he complained of the ingratitude 
of mankind, faltered in his political designs, and prognosticated calamity.” 

Nor were affairs and the Pope’s character the only difticulties of 
a Roman Ministry: they had the mob to abuse them, and suitors 
still nearer home to trouble them. 

** Ministries at Rome had to undergo another most signal infliction, I 
mean the beleaguering of applicants and duns. ‘The flood of this fry amounts 
to a very deluge ; they swarm incessantly and by myriads in the antecham- 
bers, to ask for otfices, pensions, indulgences, and favours; and there is a 
gainful trade which is called that of an agent, and consists in dunning to ob- 
tain them. Repulsed hundreds of times over from one waiting-room to ano- 
ther, they return imperturbably to the attack upon the influential man; they 
work from far, they examine into the attachments, the enmitics, and the 
weak points of the man in power, to make of them their tool and their pro- 
fit; and every smile, every civil word, they set down for an earnest of his 
favour. This is owing to the fact, that in Rome there is a large class ac- 
customed from time immemorial to live and revel in jobs, and with the money 
both of the public and of the Church; sycophants of such as are rich and 
powerful, be they what else they may; a greedy and slothful herd, recruited 
from every class and rank of the population. ‘This swarm of hangers-on by 
habit, tradition, and practice, had become all alive in consequence of the 
changes in men and measures; and, amidst the loudest vaunts of freedom, 
it never relaxed its begging and importuning for favours on the strength of 
anterior promises. Some assumed the attitude of victims of former Govern- 
ments ; some put forward their claim as men amnestied, or men persecuted, 
and so by degrees as Liberals; or, if they had no other plea, they then made 
that of want. To hear them they were all Liberals afflicted by the Gregorian 
Government; all of them wees | their mishaps, real or invented, with some 
ae pretext; some, in order to beg favours from the Government of 

ius IX., bragged that they had betrayed the confidence of that of Gregory. 
Even some notorious Sanfedists puffed themselves to the Ministry, alleging 
that they had always sighed for the new order of things. One Bisoni, of 
Faenza, the very soul of Sanfedism and of its intrigues, and the manager of 
the vilest acts of the vile Gregorian police, wrote to the Minister Reechi in 
the capacity of a Liberal. It is right to brand with infamy such turpitude, 
too common in an age that bootlessly craves the praise of liberality ; and it 
is useful thus to analyze the materials out of which some pretend they can 
construct forsooth the Republic of Plato.” 

No new light is thrown upon the war in Lombardy and the 
Venetian territory ; but the narrative is fresh, as Farini was for 
some time present in the camp of Charles Albert as an agent of the 
Ministry. A specific character is given to the outrages of some 
of the so-called Liberals or Volunteers, in an account of what 
took place at Bologna after the Austrians under Welden had been 
repulsed or withdrawn. 

*¢ That rabble, accomplished only in rapine, who had been let loose, and 
who felt themselves exalted and ennobled by the name of the people among 
whom they circulated, deemed the day come for their own dominion ; that 
day of liberty and empire, for which, in the criminal dreams of their gaols, 
they so long had sighed. They broke into the prisons, and set free their 
comrades; plundered the residence of a rich gentleman that was at his villa 
in the environs ; imposed taxes on the town, and on the country folks ; com- 
mitted robbery on the highways and in the city ; dipped their hands in the 
blood of a judge, and sought the lives alike of judges, heads of the police, 
judges of inquest, policemen, and turnkeys. ‘This anarchy threatened to 
spread into other provinces. One Zambianchi, a native of Forli, banished 
since 1832, had returned to Italy in that year of universal overthrow, and 
after the actions in Venezia, had plunged into our cities, to disturb their 
quiet, and to stimulate ferocious revenge. He had with him a letter, which 
proved the seditious correspondence of Alpi in Romagna, and with the letter 
the bearer of it, who confessed what was within his knowledge. Zambian- 
chi set out for Romagna, then hurried to Forli and Faenza, searched the 
houses of the suspected, arrested old people and women, such as Ugolini, a 
septuagenarian at Forli, and the Canon Laghi in Faenza, with his sister and 
brother, and a maid-servant, put their limbs in fetters, dragged them to Ra- 
venna, pitched them, some head foremost, into a boat, and sent them pri- 
soners to Ancona; then returned to Bologna, where he had a wider and more 
open field for violence. 

“When this miserable state of things became known in Rome, the mem- 
bers for the city of Bologna repaired to the Pope and the Ministry, beseech- 
ing them to provide a remedy with the utmost possible expedition and reso- 
lution. The Government, considering that Cardinal Amat was in Bologna 
as Commissioner for the four Legations, determined to send to assist him a 


Add ! person who might represent the Council of Ministers, might be charged to 
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apply, in concert with him, to the reéstablishment of order, and should the 
Cardinal not have arrived, might take into his own hands the supreme au- 
thority. These commissions his Holiness and the Ministry intrusted to me. 
I left Rome on the 30th of August, and on the Ist of September I reached 
Forli, where there was a regiment of Swiss with General Latour, who com- 
manded them. The tidings from Bologna current at Forli, were so gloomy 
and hopeless, that the Cardinal Legate Marini and Latour did not think it 
prudent at once to despatch the Swiss in that direction, as they had neither 
eavalry nor artillery, both of which had returned to Bologna after the 8th 
of August. Thither I came unobserved about noon on the 2d. The bad 
had increased, and were still increasing; in the streets and open places of 
the city, for two days the brigands had been slaughtering every man his 
enemy among the Government officers, some of them indeed disreputable and 
sorry fellows, others respectable. They killed with musket-shots, and if the 
fallen gave signs of life, they reloaded their arms in the sight of the people 
and the soldiers and fired them afresh, or else put an end to their victims 
with their knives. They hunted men down like wild beasts, entered their 
houses and dragged them forth to slaughter. One Bianchi, an Inspector of 
Police, was lying in bed reduced to agony by consumption; they came in, 
set upon him, and cut his throat in the presence of his wife and children ; 
the corpses, a frightful spectacle, remained in the public streets. I saw it, 
saw death dealt about, aud the abominable chase. Cardinal Amat, who had 
given notice of his arrival, came the day after; and the armed commons es- 
corted him to the palace at the very time when the villains were continuing 
their murders. There were no longer any judges or any officers of the po- 
lice ; those who had escaped death, either had fled or had hidden themselves : 
the Civic Guard was disarmed, the citizens skulked, the few soldiers of the 
line either mixed with the insurgents, or were wholly without spirit; the 
earabinecrs and dragoons in hesitation, the volunteer lestens and free corps 
a support to the rioters, not to the authority of Government. We sent to 
Rome for leave to declare Bologna in a state of siege; but the answer was, 
that the Ministry having taken the opinion of the Council of State, considered 
that order might be restored without recourse to this extreme measure. All 
our best exertions were made to draw to the side of Government the carabi- 
neers and dragoons, as also Belluzzi and the honest leaders of the people, 
but with little success. It was reported that Belluzzi himself had given 
leave to kill what they called the spies; one Masina came before us, pro- 
posing by way of compromise, to banish those whose lives were threatened ; 
armed men were in the very palace of Government, and we ourselves at their 
mercy. Accident, however, effected at a stroke what we could only have 
done slowly and with difficulty. An assassin attempted the life of a carabi- 
neer; his companions, inflamed with anger, pursued him and caught him in 
achurch. They then volunteered their most resolute efforts at repression.”’ 





| 


Like Mariotti, our historian is severe on Mazzini and his party : | 


but there is this to be said for the Republican chief. In the period 
of revolutions, when every politician was trying his hand at con- 
stitution-making, Mazzini was the only man who could carry 
on a government ; the only man who could contend respectably 


against a regular army with the forces that revolution placed | 
at his disposal ; the only man who struggled hopefully as long as | 


hope existed, and then retired with dignity. And the cause of 


this seems to be that very unbendingness of character and prinei- | 


ples which is made a charge against him. Amid the military un- 


certainty of Charles Albert, and the vacillations of Pope, princes, | 
ministers, and mobs, Mazzini still held fast by one idea, however | 


rashly, egotistically, or impracticably ; and he is the only man on 
the Revolutionary side who comes out of the field of action with 


the credit due to consistency, and to non-suecess where success was | 


impossible from overwhelming interference. 


MEREDITH’S POEMS.* 
Tuts volume possesses considerable poetical feeling and poetical 
faculty, but displays more of promise than performance. Mr. Mere- 
dith has the characteristics of young or unstudied writers. His sub- 
jects are often too limited or common, and an attempt to impart 
attraction by treatment does not always succeed, the result being 
a curious quaintness rather than novelty. With the power of 
an aoa judgment and observation, Mr. Meredith falls too 
much into the ruts of a school, and, without very closely imi- 
tating any writer in particular, frequently reminds the reader 
of Tennyson or Keats, with occasional touches of the Brown- 
ings; though this manner is so common among poetical aspirants, 
that it may be as much a literary fashion as an individual imita- 
tion. Mr. Meredith has occasionally, too, a sensuous warmth of 
image and expression, which, though not passing propriety, might 
as well be tempered. With the exception of want of breadth and 
novelty in the subjects, these things, though they may injure the 
style or lower the class, can hardly be said to impair the interest 
of the poems. 
rarely knows when he has said enough : besides continually over- 
laying his ideas by expansion, he introduces similes not always 
the aptest, and in addition to making them more prominent than 


the principal idea, runs them on till they become a new subject. | 


This fault would detract from the interest of any composition ; 
but it admits of an easy remedy. If Mr. Meredith latent to eul- 
tivate poetry, this over-exuberance must be steadily repressed. 
For example, “ The Sleeping City ” consists of twenty-nine stanzas, 
fourteen of which are devoted to the Eastern Princess in the city 
whose inhabitants were turned to stone; a mere illustrative image 
being nearly as long as the incident itself. It may seem that 
there is something of the spirit of Sterne’s stop-watch in this ; but, 
to borrow a remark from Sir Fretful Playiary, “the watch on 
these occasions, you know, is the critic.” 

The poems are mostly of the kind called occasional ; consisting 
of everyday incidents, or themes suggested by some object common 
to every observation. These are occasionally varied by classical 
subjects running into a short tale,—as the metamorphosis of 
Daphne, or the shipwreck of Idomeneus. In most of them there 
is poetical i ry, feeling, and diction; the last if not altogether 
original yet u 


Mr. Meredith’s strongest point; but he has also looked upon 
* Poems. By George Meredith. Published by Parker and Son. 


Mr. Meredith’s greatest fault is overdoing: he | 
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acknied, with frequent felicity of idea or phrase- | 
ology, though sometimes of an odd kind. Description is perhaps | 
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society and the questions which now agitate it. This glance may 
not have produced absolute originality, but it has saved him from 
the commonplaces of poetasters. The following stanzas are from a 
poem called “The Olive Branch,”—the name of a vessel thus 
christened because a dove dropped an olive sprig upon it at the 
moment of launching. 
* Come, read the meaning of the deep ! 

The use of winds and waters learn!— 

’Tis not to make the mother weep 

For sons that never will return; 
*’Tis not to make the nations show 

Contempt for all whom seas divide ; 

’Tis not to pamper war and wo, 

Nor feed traditionary pride ; 
*’Tis not to make the floating bulk 

Mask death upon its slippery deck, 

Itself in turn a shatter’d hulk, 

A ghastly raft, a bleeding wreck, 
‘It is to knit with loving lip 
The interests of land to land; 
To join in far-seen fellowship 
The Tropic and the Polar strand. 
It is to make that foaming Strength, 
Whose rebel forces wrestle still 
Through all his boundaried breadth and length, 
Become a vassal to our will. 
It is to make the various skies, 
And all the various fruits they vaunt, 
And all the dowers of earth we prize, 
Subservient to our household want.’’ 

“ London by Lamplight” touches a subject on which many other 
pens are also employed—the condition of the poor of large towns, 
and the extent of prostitution: but it is real, important, and too 
instant to be stale. 

“‘ There stands a singer in the street, 
He has an audience motley and mect ; 
Above him lowers the London night, 
And around the lamps are flaring bright. 
* His minstrelsy may be unchaste— 
’Tis much unto that motley taste, 
And loud the laughter he provokes 
From those sad slaves of obscene jokes. 


* 


. 


” 


- 


. 


“ But wo is many a passer by, 
Who as he goes turns half an eye 
To see the human form divine 
Thus Circe- wise changed into swine! 

“ Make up the sum of cither sex 
That all our human hopes perplex, 

With those unhappy shapes that know 
The silent streets and pale cock-crow. 

* And ean I trace in such dull eyes 
Of fireside peace or country skies ? 

And could those haggard checks presume 
To memories of a May-tide bloom ? 

* Those violated forms have been 
The pride of many a flowering green ; 
And still the virgin bosom heaves 
With daisy meads and dewy leaves. 

“ But Stygian darkness reigns within, 
The river of death from the founts of sin ; 
And one prophetic water rolls 
Its gas-lit surface for their souls. 

TJ will not hide the tragic sight— 

Those drowned black locks, those dead lips white, 
Willrise frem out the slimy flood, 
And cry before God's throne for blood! 

* Those stiffened limbs, that swollen face 

Pollution’s last and best embrace, 
Will call as such a picture can 
For retribution upon man.” 

Many passages of rare and some of quaint description will be 
found in the volume. We take one that exhibits the peculiarity 
by which Mr. Meredith attempts to invest common subjects with 
a novelty they would not otherwise possess. 

“THE DEATH OF WINTER. 
“ When April with her wild blue eye 
Comes dancing over the grass, 
And all the crimson buds so shy 
Peep out to see her pass; 
As lightly she loosens her showery locks, 
And flutters her rainy wings ; 
Laughingly stoops 
To the glass of the stream 
And loosens and loops 
Her hair by the gleam ; 
While all the young villagers blithe as the flocks 
Go frolicking round in rings; 
Then Winter, he who tamed the fly, 
Turns on his back and prepares to die, 
For he cannot live longer under the sky. 
Down the valleys glittering green, 
Down from the hills in snowy rills, 
He melts between the border sheen 
And leaps the flowery verges. 
Tle cannot choose, but brighten their hues, 
And though he would ereep, he fain must leap, 
For the quick spring spirit urges. 
Down the vale and down the dale, 
He leaps and lights, till his moments fail, 
Buried in blossoms, red and pale, 
While the sweet birds sing his dirges. 
O Winter! I'd live that life of thine, 
With a frosty brow and an icicle tongue, 
And never a song my whole life long, 
Were such delicious burial mine! 
To die and be buried, and so remain 
A wandering brook in April’s train, 
Fixing my dying eyes for aye 
On the dawning brows of maiden May.” 
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LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’S PERCY MAMILTON.* 

For a good part of two volumes the subject of this novel is akin 
to that of the juvenile tale, though not at all treated in the “re- 
spectable ” didactic style which is wont to characterize those fre- 
quently real and substantial productions. The sports, “ larks,” 
and general “adventures” of a well-connected “ Westminster 
Boy” with a good deal of wild blood in his veins, some forty years 
ago, form a large portion of the schoolboy days; the remainder being 
passed under the tutorship of a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, who reecives under his roof the “sons of gentlemen.” 
When Perey Hamilton quits his tutor, he joins the army under 
Wellington in the South of France, and is afterwards present at 
Waterloo: the scenes of service are varied by sketches of so- 
ciety, and the tale is ended at last with a stop rather than a con- 
elusion. 

The truth of the merely real is the characteristic of the book. 
There is none of the refinement or comprehension of art in the ma- 
nagement of the subjects; and the style, though not altogether 
heavy in its literalness, has neither the vivacity nor the brilliancy 
which sometimes animates commonplace matter. But Percy Ha- 
milton has an internal kind of verity about it, which makes it read 
like a biography. We sce “ the naked truth without disguise ” : the 
system of fagging and fighting at Westminster; the boyish breaking 
bounds, and stufling of trash there and everywhere; the youthful 
contidence of a public school and aristocratic breeding ; the strange 
company in which a taste for horses aud field-sports carries the 
young; and the singular mixture of trick and openness, evasion 
and boldness, blackguardism and courtesy, low and high life, in 
the training of an English gentleman, and which no doubt adapts 





him better than a more rigid rule for the bar, the barracks, the | 
hustings, ‘‘ the House,” diplomacy, or office, where “ it is as much | 


as aman can do to keep the terms of his honour precise.” The 
private education plan at the Reverend Mr. Knollys’s, with its 
mild stringency up to a certain point and its laxity beyond, are 
also clearly brought out, from the perfect unconsciousness of the 
writer. 

There is some interest, too, in the time. Boy and man together, 
Perey Hamilton has mixed in seenes and with persons that have 
become traditional or historical. He saw Lord Yarmouth, the 
Regent, and the Duke of York; he dined with Ministers and pub- 


lic men at the time of the war; he was acquainted with Byron, | 


Theodore Hook, and some other celebrities ; he was present at Pa- 
ris after the battle of Waterloo, and saw much of what was going 
on during the army of occupation. It is true that the author’s 
powers of observation and description are not exactly equal to such 
themes ; still, they have the same reality or veracity that dis- 
tinguishes the other parts. 

At Westminster, Percy Hamilton is smitten with a taste for 
private theatricals ; and in pursuit of them falls violently in love 
with a dancer, whom he believes to be the daughter of a noble 
French refugee. He sees her again when he is under the tutor- 
ship of the Reverend Mr. Knollys ; and, though Theodore Hook 
tells him her story, and her position is unequivocal enough, poor 
Percy cannot get over his boyish passion. 


“Sleep was out of the question; so at an early hour I arose, and, after | 
remaining absorbed in thought for some time, during which 1 reviewed the | 


circumstances of the past, I came to the determination of writing to Céline, 
to seek an interview, and claim a candid explanation of all that I had heard 
detrimental to her fame. No sooner was this idea conceived, than it was 
executed ; and, after stealthily seeking the ‘odd man’ in the garden, I easily 
got over his scruples, by (I feel ashamed to say) falsely assuring him that 
the note was merely one connected with some tickets we were about to take 
for the actress's benefit. ‘You may as well,’ I continued, ‘ask at Mayo’s 
whether he has yet received * Waiton’s Angler’; and if so, bring it to me. 
Here's half-a-crown for your trouble.’ My trusty messenger was all grati- 
tude, and ran off, without disturbing the house, to execute his commission. 
The biting air soon cooled my feverish temples, and I rambled in the shrub- 
bery until the stable clock warned me that it was time to attend my morn- 
ing studies. These completed, I ran to the stable, where my Mercury was 
employed in grooming the tutor’s horse. 


**The book is not yet come down from London, Mr. Perey,’ at the same | 


time placing a note before me. It was written upon a small piece of faded 
— paper; the characters were evidently traced by a female hand, and a 
arge seal of coloured wax bore the following impression— 

PIR: VENIR 
UN: 


VENT: 
SUIT: UN. 


“* What could this mean >? I turned over my Boyer’s dictionary, but could | 


find no clue to the labyrinth. I then sought the assistance of the French 
master, Genouillae, who soon explained the charade : 
Vent un sow-venir’ ; or in var good Inglish, ‘ V’one sigh often follows a re- 
membrance of the loved one.’ Can this sentiment be from Céline? thought 
I, as I pressed the precious document to my lips, and hastily tore open the 
three-cornered billet. It ran as follows— 

“* Judge me not by appearances. Time will explain all. I shall leave this 
hateful town in aday or two. In the mean time, pray keep from the 
Theatre. You propose a clandestine step ; you ask for an interview—Jammy ! 
Mr. Hamilton.’ 

*** Jammy! What can this mean?’ LIexclaimed. When, after a time, 
the truth flashed across me that the poor girl's orthography in the French 
language had been sadly neglected, and that the fatal word—doubly under- 
lined, to call my special attention to it—meant jemais /—never. The post- 
script, as usual in all female epistolary productions, contained the pith of 
the whole matter. 

***P.S.—I shall be in town next month. Madame Tourville will know 
my address and in her presence I will grant the interview you seek. Inthe 
mean time, think kindly of the unhappy, half broken-hearted Céline. 

“se S.—Lizzy et brooly 

“ Acain was I obliged to admit that the poor girl’s spelling was rather 
faulty. The mandate, too, was one I could not obey; for, though I had read 
the precious epistle over and over again, to burn it was impossible. Th 

pe of again seeing my beloved, the rapture of hearing from her lips a re- 
futation of all the calumnies propagated against her, the thought that I was 
By Lord William 





* Perey Hamilton; or the Adventures of a Westminster Boy. 
Lennox. In three volumes. Published by Shoberl. 
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Universities,) the middle classes, and the female sex ; 
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not forgotten, all tended to make me ulmost delirious with joy ; a chord had 
been touched that vibrated through my whole nature. I breathed again, the 
heavy weight was removed from my heart, and I entered the breakfust-room 
with a countenance beaming with pleasure—far, far different from the elon- 
gated visage my young companions had witnessed the evening before, after 
my recognition of the fair danseuse.”” 

This is well told, though with a touch of Hook’s manner; and 
the denouement which dissipates the romance is quite as naivel 
done. Riding-drill may be taken as another sample of Lord Wil- 
liam Lennox. 

“« Every morning at six o'clock, Harry Beaufort and myself were ordered 
to the riding-house, where for an hour and a half we were doomed to listen to 
the instructions of the master. ‘ Toes well hup and in! ’eels well down 
and hout! small of the body well furrard! wristesses well rounded! arms 
and legs kept steady! Tuke your ’osses well into the corners and well out 
again ; make your circles round; halt! sit at ease! attention! draw swords! 
as you was! When I says Draw! I doesn’t mean draw; but when I says 
Swords ! let me see them there swords fly out of the scabbard in a | risk and 
soldier-like manner. By the right, march! trot! canter! steady! Let's 
have none of your wild h’Irish gallops here. Halt! dress! make much of 
your ‘osses. No talking in the ranks: a good soldier ought never to open 
his mouth except to bite off the nib of his cartridge, and answer his name 
at roll-call. Eves right! return swords! prepare to dismount—dismount! 
stand to’ your ’osses. Prepare to mount! mount! Now let me see them 
there paces done in the barrack-field in a clear and distinct manner; walk 
steady and h’easy ; trot strong and h’active; canter light and h’airy ; charge 
h’animated, wigorous, but not wiolent. Private Smith, arn’t two hands 
enough for you? you seems to want a third to hold your ’oss: you can't 
ride no more nor an old woman. Lieutenant Hamilton and Cornet Bew- 
fort, you are dismissed.’ ”’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, from Marathon to Waterloo. 
By E. 8. Creasy, M.A., Professor of Ancient and Modern History in 
University College, London, late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
In two volumes. 

The English in America. By the Author of “Sam Slick, the Clock- 
maker,” &c. In two volumes. 

Madrilenia ; or Pictures of Spanish Life. By If. Drummond Wolff. 

The Scalp-Iunters ; or Romantic Adventures in Northern Mexico. 
By Captain Mayne Reid, Author of ‘The Ritle Rangers.” In three 
volumes. 

Sermons preached on Various Occasions at the West London Syna- 
gogue of British Jews. By the Reverend D. W. Marks, Minister of 
the Congregation. (Published at the Request of the Council of 
Founders.) 

The Cup and the Lip; a Novel. By Laura Jewry, Author of “The 
Forest and the Fortress.” In three volumes, 

Castle-Deloraine ; or the Ruined Peer. By Maria Priscilla Smith. In 
three volumes. 

Perey Hamilton ; or the Adventures of a Westminster Boy. By Lord 
William Lennox. In three volumes. 





| A Selection of English Synonyus. 

[This little volume has been edited and is recommended by the Archbishop 

of Dublin; but it is able to recommend itself. The selection has been made 
| upon a good principle—that of taking words which have different shades of 
meaning and so are not true synonyms, but with a sufficient resemblance of 
meaning to make them liable to be confounded together. Of such words 
those most frequently in use are chosen, arranged into classes according to 
the parts of speech, and not only their different senses defined but illustrated 
| by examples. The book combines the essay and the dictionary, and it 
will be found a useful guide to composition.] 

Hunt's Handbook to the Official Catalogues. Part I. 

[The first of a series of sixpenny handbooks to the Great Exhibition, in which 
the most remarkable objects will be pointed out, and a brief sketch given of 
the history, use, and manufacture of the articles, if a manufacture. Except 
in the case of special objects, the productions will be considered in classes. 
The present number contains mining and mineral products and general 
hardware. ] 

The First Step in Chemistry. By Robert Galloway, F.C.S., Lecturer 
on Chemistry, Putney College, formerly Chemical Assistant in the 
Museum of Practical Geology. 

| [An elementary book, whose principal feature is the systematic use of exer- 
cises as a means of familiarizing the pupil with the rudiments of chemistry. 
It is also composed on the principle of compelling the pupil to learn, by dis- 
| tinetly separating what he is to master by reading, what he is to get by 
| heart, what he is to do.] 
School Tablets. Arranged by W. B. Tegetmeier. No.1. Specific Gravi- 
ties. No. 2. Temperatures. No. 3. Diagram of Thermometer—Fah- 
| renheit and Centigrade. 
| [Three mounted sheets exhibiting in large letters and figures the information 
indicated in the titles. ] 

Black’ s Picturesque Guide through North and South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire. With a copious Itinerary, a full Description of every 
Remarkable Place, and a comprehensive General Index, embracing a 
List of Hotels and Inns. Illustrated by Maps, Charts, and Views of 
Scenery. 

[A very clear and complete guide to the beauties and interesting objects of 
the Principality, arranged in the form of routes, and fully illustrated by 
maps, cuts, and a copious index. With this volume in his hand, the tra- 
veller may thread Wales in all directions; learning what to see, and how to 
sce it.] 

London at Table; or How, When, and Where to Dine and Order a 
Dinner; and Where to Avoid Dining. With Practical Hints to 
Cooks, &e. 

[The author of this book evidently knows “ what’s what” in the way of 
eating and drinking, both at public and private houses; and he has a gusto 
which animates his knowledge into earnestness. But the work should have 


| been a more specific treatise, or a lighter, more sparkling, more general 


essay. : London 
some half-dozen “‘ houses” of a moderate kind are mentioned; the private 
dinner-givers are vaguely alluded to. From this charge of vagueness the 


We should have more or less of the bookmaker’s art. In 


4 pi of Ignorance. By the Author of “How to Make Home 
Jnhealthy.” 

[There are nome good thoughts in this book on the systems of education, 
or rather practices, prevalent in England for the r, the rich, (at the 
ut they are disfigured 
by the forced and half-allegorical framework in which they are presented, 
and overlaid by quaint opinions and an affected style.] 
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The Morning Stars ; a Treatise (en permanence) as suggested by the 
Grand Exhibition of the Works of Industry of All Nations. By the 
Reverend W. Pashley, M.A., Curate of Sedgeberrow. 

[A set of short sermons, or essays on religion, nature, man, and the indus- 
trial arts. The book has been suggested by the Great Exhibition, but the 
direct application is not very happy.] 

Miss Martincau and her Master. By J. Stevenson Bushnan, M.D., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, &c. 

[An attack upon a late publication by Miss Martineau and Mr. Atkinson on 


“Man’s Nature and Development.” Dr. Bushnan employs ridicule as well | *0 : : “oF 
| this succeeds, at one view, the scenery of twenty-five years of Prince 


| Legion’s life. 


as argument. } 

The United States; its Power and Progress. By Guillaume Tell 
Poussin. Translated from the French by Edmund L. Du Barry, M.D., 
Surgeon 1. 8. Navy. 

The History of Adult Education ; in which is comprised a full and 
complete History of the Mechanics and Literary Institutions, Athe- 
nwums, &e., of Great Britain, Ireland, America, &e. By J. W. Hud- 
son, Ph.D., Secretary of the Manchester Atheneum. 


The following list consists of new editions orZcontinuations that explain 
themselves, or of some publications in verse that are not of a kind to require 
notice. 

Madeleine ; a Tale of Auvergne, founded on fact. By Julia Kavanagh. 
Second edition. 


Official Catalogue of the Great Exhibitiou of the Works of Industry of 


All Nations, 1851, Second corrected and improved edition. 

The Steam-Engine ; a Popular Account of its Construction, Action, and 
History ; and a Description of its various Forms, &c. By Hugo Reid. 
Illustrated by forty Wood-Engravings. Third edition, revised, &e. 

Chambers’s Papers for the People. Volume IX, 

The Home Circle. Volume IV. 

Stephen, King of England ; or the Danish Usurpation : an Historical 
Drama, in tive acts. By John Penny. 

Io Anche! Poems, chiefly Lyrical. By Thomas Smibert. 

Melburn, a Vision ; a Poem. 

New Macazine. 
The mee. Edited by Albert Smith, with Illustrations by John Leech. 
avO. 4. 

[This new shilling periodical by Mr. Albert Smith is devoted to fun; the 

subjects for treatment being chiefly public incidents of the time that have a 

social character. The Great Exhibition of course forms a prominent fea- 

ture. Zhe Month is a facetious collection of prose, verse, and wood-cuts. ] 
PAMPHLETS. 
The Message of the Church to Labouring Men ; a Sermon preached at 
St. John’s Church, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, on the evening 
of Sunday, June 22, 1851. 
Eversley. 


By Charles Kingsley junior, Rector of 7 f 4 . . 
| states, been lying by him, and are now issued with a full consciousness 


inscribes Rosa. After this he enters into masquerade—the masque 
of life. Some play their parts here as knight or soldier: the law- 
yers, too, and the priests, and the ladics, are all masques; and he 

imself, the vizard over his face, holding loosely the hand of one, kisses 
his fingers to another. The attendant imps of the place are apes; and 
the night passes to the music of Figaro. The revel is still proceeding 
within doors, when he meets his friend and his mistress, who has brought 
him a flower. But the mask remains on his face, and his greeting is 
formal and ccremonious. IIe is beginning to be a man of the world. To 


He is an advocate. A kick from a spurred foot, the 
earnest appeal of a widow for her orphan, the pertinacity of a creditor, 
the flouting scorn of an offended lady, the rage of one suitor and the 
eagerness of others, all are received by him with bland complacence, as 
he stands, having the Sermon on the Mount under his fect. The mask 
has grown to be his own proper face. And now Prince Legion has attained. 
A deputation waits upon him—to induct him into office, it would seem, 
or to present him with some other mark of honour more substantial than 
the address which their spokesman is reading. On the wall hang side 
by side indifferently, portraits of George the Fourth and Wilberforce, and 
a draft-bill for the recapture of runaway slaves has been thrust behind the 
latter. Prince Legion has attained, but his soul still drags itself on; pain- 
fully clutching the ground, if perchance he may crawl astep further, His 
escutcheon looms amid the clouds—a legal wig, and full purses. Mean- 
while he arrives at the end of his journey. Again a hand draws a cur- 
tain back. The stars are there yet; but this time it is an old withered 


| body ina shroud, which, ushered onward by a skeleton, is carried back 





The Calling of Abram ; a Sermon preached in the Abbey Church of St. 


Peter, Westminster, before the Canterbury Colonists, and others, Sun- 
day, May 4, 1851, by Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


The Present Forms of Infidelity. Scepticism and Romanism Viewed | 


and Contrasted as Conflicting yet Cognate Systems of Superstition and 
Unbelief. 

A Plea for the Rights and Liberties of Women Imprisoned for Life un- 
der the power of Priests. In answer to Bishop Ullathorne. By Henry 
Drummond. 


across the threshold into the unknown. ‘The words are being read— 
“ Dust to dust, and the spirit to God who gave it.” And Prince Legion 
has attained this—that his mourner stops the nose at him, 

Probably what we have said of these thoughtful designs, by way of 
description of their significance, is the best praise we can award them. 
We need not add that they are deeply and poetically conceived. Their 
application is at once universal and special, and their suggestiveness, 
whether singly or as a series, very great. In point of art, we may call 
attention to the ideal truth in the expression of the Spirit of Birth. 
Everything is newness and expectancy. She has no past; the future is 
to impress all. The nursing of Prince Legion is strongly characterized ; 
and the last two steps of the journey are felt intensely, The faults of 
the plates are some weakness in drawing, and in execution a certain 
florid manner occasionally which is quite distinct from finish. 

The designs are left to explain themselves with the aid of appropriate 
motto-quotations: nor is more needed. They have long, as Mr. Scott 


as to their chance of popularity. It is added that Mr. Lewes had once 
proposed to write to them. We know not, however, if any such accom- 
paniment were deemed desirable, why Mr. Scott should not have trusted 
to himself; and we are confident there will not be wanting those who, 
howsoever the designs may stand with the public, will recognize them as 


| worthy of the mind he has more than once manifested in poetry. 


| 
A Lecture on English Poetry, illustrated by the Works of Living Poets, 


delivered before the Members and Friends of the East Retford Literary 
Institution. By Granville Edward Harcourt Vernon, Esq. 

Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister. A Letter to the Lord Bishop 
of Exeter. By W. Campbell Sleigh, Esq. 

Report of a Meeting for the Establishment of the Central Coiperative 
Agency, 76 Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, May 30, 1851, Con- 
taining an Explanation of the Principles and Objects of that 
Institution. 

Protection to Landlords ; What it has Done for their Tenants, and 
What will be Done for them by Free Trade. By John Kinnear, Esq., 
Advocate. 

Letters to Mr. John Bull, on Subjects connected with Agriculture and 
Free Trade ; with Remarks upon Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s Letters to 
John Bull, Esq. By 8. F. 8. 


FINE ARTS. 
SCOTT’S PRINCE LEGION DESIGNS.* 

Blake—David Scott—these have been perhaps hitherto the only British 
artists (not even excepting Fuscli) who can be strictly called ideally con- 
ceptive; who énvented works of their own of which the direct primary 
purpose was narrative symbolism. With these Von Holst might to some 
extent claim to be joined: but he, though in one sense a British artist, 
belonged, mentally at least, to Germany ; besides which, his genius was 
legendary and fantastic, scldom abstract. A less contestable claim to the 
fellowship is preferred by Mr. William Scott in the designs before us. 

Prince Legion isthe man of the mass, the “representative man ”’ of an 
artificial state of society. His faculties, his aims, are those of the multi- 
tude ; his attainment that at which all men successful in the common 
acceptation of the term arrive in their degree, more or less, The St. 
Vitus’s Dance of the title is the pauscless disquict of life. 

The frontispiece presents the dreams of youth and age—love, glory, the 
arts, for the first—heavy Mammon matter for the second; and both are 
tied down in their places by the chain of necessity. In the first design of 
the series, Prince Legion is born: a hand which draws back the curtain of 
existence lets the stars be seen far out in space; 4nd the forward-eyed 
spirit bears him across the threshold. A male and a female Caryatid sup- 
port the entrance pillars. Prince Legion is nursed next: Superstition 
dandles him on her foot, and Folly keeps up her bell-jingling in his ear; 
and he is circled round in the magic ring of custom, formula, and tradi- 
tion. He is a youth now, and aspires to know. He gazes down into 
a stream of water, and it mirrors back to him himsclf only: his foot 
touches it, and it ripples out, circle beyond circle. At his back, the boys 
are plodding into school, behind which the old church-spire appears ; his 
lexicon and gradus are by him, laid aside. In the following plate 
he leaves school, and is directed in life. He hesitates a moment 
between the poctic and the conventional,¢ but the step he is 
about to take will be with the last. Now youthful love engages 
him: his lady passes him, and has scattered flowers in his path. He 
erases the name of Agnes from the tree he leans against, and 

* Chorea Sancti Viti; or Steps in the Journey of Prince Legion. Twelve Designs 
by William Bell Scott. 

+ We are inclined to think that the two figures symbolizing the two guides in life 
are intended for Shakspere and Dr. Johnson: but Mr. Scott is not a good hand at a 

eness. 











COOK’S RECOLLECTIONS: PARTS TI, AND IIL* 

These further parts of Mr. Cook’s illustrations of Grecian scenery dis- 
play a decided advance on the first. They possess more air and scenic 
illusion. The views of Corinth from Lutvaki, and of Argostoli, espe- 
cially, are successful in sunny atmosphere; that of the Choragic monu- 
ment of Lysicrates in tint and the aspect of reality. The Temple of Ju- 
piter Olympius is treated with a poctic sense of mournfulness, and what 
may be termed remoteness. In method of working, something more bold 


and individual, with firmer character in the figures, might still be desired. 
* Recollections of a Tour in the Ionian Islands, Greece, and Constantinople. 





Parts II. and III. 





BIRTHS, 

On the 26th June, at the Manor House, Horsham, the Lady of E. Tredcroft, Esq., 
ofa daughter. 

On the 27th, at Dyrham Park, Herts, the Hon. Mrs. Trotter, of a son. 

On the 27th, at Hill House, Kidlington, Mrs. Holmes, of a son and heir. 

On the 28th, in Belgrave Square, the Lady Helen Stewart, of a son. 

On the Ist July, in Grosvenor Crescent, Viscountess Newry, of a daughter. 

On the lst, at Brocton Hall, Staffordshire, the Lady of Major Chetwynd, late of 
the First Life Guards, of a son. 

On the Ist, at Devonport, the Lady of Captain Lowe, R.N., of H.M.S. Impregnable, 
of a daughter. 

On the 2d, the Lady Naas, of a son and heir. 

On the 2d, at Clarendon Park, Lady Hervey Bathurst, of twins, sons. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 25th September, at Dunedin, Otago, J. R. Johnston, Esq., of Claremont 
Lodge, to Marion Jameson, youngest daughter of Captain W. Cargill, J.P., and 
Resident Agent for the New Zealand Company. 

On the 25th April, at Mominabad, East Indies, Gilbert Jones, Esq., Madras 


| Horse Artillery, second son of Captain Sir Charles Thomas Jones, Knight, R.N., of 


| Fronfraith, Montgomeryshire, to Raby, only daughter of the late Colonel 
| Macintire. 


On the 11th June, at the Cathedral, Montreal, George B.C. Crespigny, Esq., Cap- 
tain H. M. Twentieth Regiment, second son of Charles Fox Crespigny, Esq., of 


| Harefield House, Uxbridge, to Elizabeth Jane, eldest daughter of Alexander Bu- 


\ 


chanan, Esq., Q.C. ss 

On the 26th, at St. Mary’s Church, Reading, the Rev. Jeffreys W. Murray, to 
Jane, only daughter of the late Colonel Thom eebles. 

On the 28th, at the British Embassy, Brussels, J. Renault Saunders, Esq., eldest 
son of James Saunders, Esq., of Harewood Square, London, to Katharine, second 
daughter of the Rev. C. Apthorp Wheelwright, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Rector 
of Tansor, in Northamptonshire. 

On the Ist July, at St. Peter's, Pimlico, Hugh Montolieu Hammersley, Esq., only 
son of the late Hugh Hammersley, of Pall Mall, to Henrietta, only daughter of 
Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Bouverie, of Eaton Place. 

On the Ist, at Watford Church, Northamptonshire, Henry Hoghton, Esq., of Bold, 
Lancashire, to Aline, third daughter of Sir Henry Jervis White Jervis, Bart., of 
Bally Ellis, county Wexford. ° 

On the 2d, at ‘Trinity Church, Chelsea, Edward Basil Farnham, Esq., M.P., of 
Quorndon House, Leicestershire, to Gertrude Emily, second daughter of Sir W illiam 
Hartopp, Bart., of Four Oaks Hall, Warwickshire, and Gumley Hall, Leicestershire. 

On the 2d, at Debenham, Suffolk, James Murray Dale, Esq., second son of the 
Rey. Canon Dale, to Anne Eliza, eldest daughter of James Norris, Esq., of Debenham. 

On the 2d, at North Cadbury, Somerset, the Rev. W. Quekett, M.A., Incumbent 
of Christ Church, St. George-in-the-East, to Mary Bennett Williams, Widow of the 
late Rev. E. P. Williams, M.A., Chaplain H.E.1L.C.S. 

DEATHS, 

On the 27th June, at Shernfold Park, Sussex, Mary Katherine, daughter of the 
Hon. Perey Ashburnham. 

On the 27th, seven days after giving birth to a still-born child, Alice, the belov ed 
Wife of Charles Holland, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., of Rodbaston Hall, Statfordshire ; and 
eldest daughter of Joseph Baxendale, Esq., of Park Village, and Woodside. 

On the 28th, at Monmouth, the Very Rev. John Rolfe, late of St. Mary's, Moor- 
fields. 

On the Ist July, in the Terrace, Davies Street, Colonel Dyce Sombre. 
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On the Ist, in the Precincts, Canterbury, the Rev. Frederick Vernon Lockwood, 
Canon of Canterbury and Vicar of Minster; in his 48th year. 
On the 3d, in Trevor Square, Brompton, Colonel Edmund Richard Story, late of 


thet Th ird I Di agoon um Gunes; in his 67t) 
GAZETTE. 


“MILITARY 

Orrice or OrpNANCcE, June 30.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Gent. Cadets to be 
Sec. Lieuts.: C. C, Teesdale, vice Parkin, promoted ; J. Lyons, vice Johnston, pro- 
moted ; C. E. Torriano, vice Field, promoted ; J. T. B. Brown, vice Bradshaw, pro- 
moted; C. J. Tyler, vice J. M. Campbell, promoted ; G. J. Smart, vice French, pro- 
moted; R. W. G. Leonard, vice Sir W. Johnson, Bart. promoted ; Il. N. Eden, vice 
Seymour, promoted; A. W. A. Ogilvie, vice F. Miller, promoted; R. H. Newbolt, 
vice Haig, promoted; T. Mahon, vice Owen, promoted; C. E. Stirling, vice Milman, 
promoted; W. Carey, vice Boyle, promoted. 

Corps of Royal Engineers—Gent. Cadets to be Sec. Licuts. : 
Clarke, promoted ; F. E. Pratt, vice Bainbrigge, promoted. 

ADMIRALTY, June 26.—Corps of Royal Marines—Gent. Cadet C. F. 
Sec. Lieut. ; Gent. Cadet W. Sanders to be Sec. Lieut. 


As bed i 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, July 1. 

PartNersuirs Dissotvep—Ring and Conquest, Banner Street, tin-plate-workers 
—J. and J. Jackson, Hull, victuallers—Shaw and Co. Derby, silk-throwsters— Bone 
and Co. Bury—Wilson and Doherty, Liverpool, commission-merehants—W olfenden 
and Co. Oldham, cotton-spinners—Thompson and Taylor, Salford, curriers—Dyson 
and Mallinson, “Almondbury, cloth-finishers—Foster and Co. Bickerstatfe, Lanca- 
shire, grocers—Staniland and Long, Bouverie Street, attornies—Nicholson and Hol- 
laday, ‘St. Paul’s Churchyard, silk-mercers— Fenner and Co. Millwall, manufacturers 
of mineral composition for the preservation of copper—D. and W. Austen, Rams- 
gate, brewers—Pashby and Plevins, Birmingham, builders—Wood and Chorlton, 
Manchester, cheese-factors—Britton and Thompson, Gloucester, iron-merchants— 
Lemon and Co. merchants—Miller and Co. Liverpool, commission-merchants—M. 
and J. Parnall, Plymouth, saddlers—Allen and Brother, Manchester, merchants— 
Settle and C! larke, Farnworth, Lancashire, surgeons—C ommins and Robinson, Plea- 
sant Place, King’s Cross, grocers—Cousens “and Sunley, George Yard, Lombard 
Street, ship-brokers— Boyd and Co. Liverpool, commission-merchants; as far as re- 
gards J. G. Brown— Woodcock and Co. Birstal, chemists—Giles and Pearce, Bristol, 
chemists— Kruse and Macdonald, Savage Gardens, ship-chandlers— Elam and Sons, 
Sackville Street, woollen-drapers; as far as regards B. Elam—Houghton and Ben- 
son, Bread Street, commission-agents— Waterson and Darby, builders—Thomson 
and Blyth, Wapping High Street, shipwrights—Hunter and Barr, Glasgow, hat- 
manufacturers ; as far as regards I’. Stewart. 

Bayknvpts.—Owen Sparrow, Aldgate High Street, grocer, to surrender July 11, 
Aug. 13: solicitors, Surr and Gribble, Lombard Street; official assignee, Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street — Francis Woo _novusk Saunprers, Thame, harness-maker, July 
12, Aug. 19: solicitor, Cooke, Lincoln's Inn Fields; official assignee, Pennell, Guild- 











C. N. Martin, vice 
Daly to be 











hall Chambers—Liewettyn Tuomas, Bristol, grocer, July 14, Aug. 15: solicitor, 
Bigg, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol—James Hervey, Halifax, stock- 





broker, July 17, Aug. 23: solicitors, Parker and Adams, Halifax; Courtenay and 
Compton, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Divipenps.—July 23, Ricketts, Moorgate Street, merchant—July 23, 8. and W. B. 
Adams, Bow, railway-carriage-builders—July 24, Chadwick, Rochdale, cotton- 
spinner—July 22, Lee, Heath, Yorkshire, merchant—July 23, Lister, Lincoln, miller 

July 22, Vaughan, Poulton-cum-Spittal, Cheshire, farmer—July 22, Scott, Liver- 
pool, wine-merchant. 

Creeripicares.— To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
mecting.—July 22, Cerrito, Mincing Lane, merchant—July 23, Barrett, Horncastle, 
Lincolnshire, engineer—July 23, Alexander, Maester, Glamorganshire, grocer—July 
24, Chadwick, Rochdale, cotton-spinner- July 24, Emery, Preston, innkeeper. 

DECLARATIONS or Divipenps.— Wade, Plymouth, grocer; div. of 5s. any Tuesday 
or lay after July 4; Hernaman, Exeter—Ric hards, Devonport, printer; div. of 
2s. 2d. any Tuesday or Friday after July 4; Hernaman, Exeter—Pope, Kidbrook, 
Kent, cowkeeper ; first div. of ls. any Wedne sday: Whitmore, Basinghall Street — Bulli- 
tant, Norwich, haberdasher; first div. of 5d. July 3, and three subsequent Thurs- 
days; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Bradford, Long Acre, cheesemonger ; second div. 
of 4,d. July 3, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 


















Scorcu SravestRations.—lHunter, Bonney-rigg, Edinburgh, grocer, June 28, 
July 18—White, Cumbernald, Dumbartonshire, mason, July 4, 25—Meiklejohn, 
Edinburgh, writer to the signet, July 4, 25 ¢ assiday, Dundee, furniture-dealer, 





July 7, 23. 
Friday, July 4. 

PartNersarPs Disso.vep.—Wright and Co. Albion Buildings, Bartholomew Close, 
printers—Heale and Norris, Bristol, builders —Hart and Batten, Deptford, grocers 
— Brugger and Co. Blackman Street—Sutton and Co. London —Bottomley and Thomp- 
son, Croydon, surgeons —Brown and Co. Colchester, dealers in coal—Gibson and 
Brackenridge, Liverpool, corn-merchants—lIlarrison jun. and Bulman, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne, corn-factors— Vinings and Danger, Bristol, corn-factors —Clay and Langs- 
ford, Digbeth and Birmingham, surgeons—W. and J. M. Jones, Manchester, ma- 
chine-makers—Tobiesen and Notley, Hull, tailors—Rushforth and Tickell, Upper 
Norton Street, Portland Place, surgeons—Lidstone and Brendon, Plymouth, printers 
—Merrill and Richards, Drury Lane, stationers— Amory and Co. Throgmorton Street, 
attornies— Pilcher and Johnson, Strand, patent-agents—Rogers and Roberts, Liver- 
pool, drapers—Folijambe and Co. Wakefield, attornies ; as faras regards T. Folijambe— 
Richmond and Detmold, Billiter Street, merchants — Woolmer and Co. eter, printers 
—Piller and Andrews, Great Yarmouth, iron-founders—J. and E. Greatwood, Bir- 
mingham, confectioners Reynolds and Daft, Old Cavendish Street, tailors—Soyer 
and Feeny, Kensington, restaurateurs—Ward and Capel, Bridewell Wharf, Black- 
friars, coal-merchants—J. and J. Grindal, Wigton, Cumberland, mercers—Saunders 
and Herron, Redbourne, Hertfordshire, fellmongers—Newstead and Co. Manches- 
ter, wine-merchants—Lucas and Co. Hayfield, Derbyshire, and Wilkinson and Co. 
Manchester, calico-printers—Langmha and Co. Wolverhampton—Stewart and Cur- 
tis, Liverpool, wine-merchants—Stimson and Addlesee, Nottingham, boot-makers — 
Page and Son, Croydon, tailors—J. and J. Batley, Marsh, Huddersfield, cloth- 
dressers— Holland and Son, Belper, painters —Delorme and Co. Mark Lane, general 
merchants—Caldecott and Son, Birkenhead, flour-dealers—Pownall and Son, Lau- 
rence Pountney Hill, merchants—Rawlinsor and Co. Burnley, curriers—Hutchinson 
and Robinson, Glasgow —Buyers and Lochhead, Sydney, commission-agents ; as far 
as regrrds W. Lochhead. 

Bankrupts.—Ropert Gray, Edward Street, Ilampstead Road, pianoforte-maker, 
to surrender July 11, Aug. 15: solicitor, Moxon, Howland Street; official assignee, 
Cannan, Birchin Lane--Joux Sotomon Ex.is, Aldgate, tailor, July 12, Aug. 8: so- 
licitors, Overton and Hughes, Old Jewry; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street—Cnartes Cotitns and Grorcr Tatnor Rose, Bewdley, carpet-manufac- 
turers, July 15, Aug. 12: solicitors, Boycot and Tudor, Kidderminster; official as- 
signee, Christie, Birmingham—Timotuy Ross, Mancnester, furniture-dealer, July 
18, Aug. 8: solicitors, Walle r junior, Finsbury Circus ; Taylor, Manchester; official 
assignee, Lee, Manchester. 

Divipenps. July 2 25, Ferrers and Mackintosh, Copthall Court, stock-brokers—July 
25, Haines, Northampton, grocer—July 31, Garrett, Bath, grocer—July 31, Flood, 
Honiton, bankers—July 25, Carr, Heaton Norris, cotton- manufacturer. 

Certiricates.— To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
sneeting.—July 28, Clark, Clarence Place, Camberwell, auctioneer—July 26, Cha 








lain, Sudbury, printer—July 28, M‘ Namee, Manchester, chemist —July 31, Merrell, 
Holy Cross, Pershore, W orcestershire, *cattle-dealer— July 31, Harper, Dudley, 
builder. 


DECLARATIONS OF Drvipexps.— Lukes, Exeter, provision-dealer; first div. of 
7s. 2d. any Tuesday after July 22; Hirtze’ il, Exeter— Drake, Barnstaple, attorney ; 
div. of 4}d. on new prvofs, any Tuesday after July 225 Hirtzell, Exeter—Alanson, 
Liverpool, wine-merchant ; second div. of 7s. 6d. July 7, or any subsequent Monday; 
Bird, Liverpool—Cooke, Liverpool, paperhanger; first div. of 74d. July 7, or any 
subsequent | Monday; Bird, Liverpool— Bourne, Liverpool, ¢ otton-broker; first div. 
of 3s. July 7, or any subsequent Monday; Bird, Liverpool—Lees, Liverpool, mer- 
chant; second div. of 2jd. July 7, or any subsequent Monday; Bird, Liverpool— 
Vouillon, Princes Street, Hanover Square, milliner ; first div. of 10d. any Wednes- 
day; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Albert, Manchester, dealer in mathematical in- 
struments; final div. of 33d. July 10, or any subsequent Thursday ; Lee, Manchester 
— Butterworth, Greenbooth Mills, Lancashire woollen-manufacturer ; div. of 1s. 6d. 
on debts proved since the first dividend meeting, and a first div. of 7s. on the 
separate estate, July 10, or any subsequent Thursday Lee, Manchester— 
Hulme, Manchester, tailor; final div. of 1s. July 10, or any subsequent Thursday ; 
Lee, Manchester—Phillips, Warwick, builder; first div. of 3s. 4d. on any Thursday; 
Christie, Birmingham— Barber, W alsall, Staffordshire, banker; sixth div. of 6d. July 
10, or any subsequent Thursday; Valpy, Birmingham —Phipps, Darlington, draper ; 
diy. of 3s. 4d. to those creditors only who have received the div. of 2s. previously de- 





clared, July 5, or any subsequent Saturday; Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—John- 
son, Newcastle-upon- Tyne, banker; first and final div. of ls. 2 9-16d. July 5 or any 


subsequent Saturd 
Tyne, 
Wakle ey, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— 
div. of 1s. 7d. July 5, or any subsequen nt Saturd: xy; Wakley, Ne 


Firth, Leeds, draper r; ; first div. of 2s. any day after July 4; Young, Leeds. 





shipwright; first and final div. 





Ww akiey, New castle-upon- -Tyne— Armstrong, Newcast 
of 2d. July 
—Grey, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


je-upon- 
5, or any subsequent Saturday ; 
hoolmaster; second 
astle »-upon-Ty yne— 
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(Closing Prices. 

















‘matted Monday.| Tuesday., Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 

Fly ay he RR RRRRRRRRE. shut —_ —_—\i— —_ 

Ditto for Account .. lotbexd 97h | 96F | 97% 97h 

3 per Cents Reduced 97 | 97 974 97} 97 

3} per Cents........ 9nd ont | osg | 98 ml 

Long Annuities 7 73 | 7 73 | 

Bank Stock, 8 per Cent — |} 2133 | 2m =| oe — | 

India Stuck, 10} per Cen - shut | i— | a 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem -| 48pm.} 48 4 | 46 50 | 

India Bonds,3} per Cent...........+++ {55 pm.{ 53 —_ | — | — | 














FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official — ation during the Week ending Friday ery ) 














































































OLLI 5p. Ct | Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct, 106 
Belgian. i— 923 Mexican ....... ecccccccece 5— 34 
Ditto..... i— — Michigan . 6— —_— 
Brazilian .. e _ 894 Mississippi t— — 
Buenos Ayre _ — New York, i6=— 96 
Chilian ... = 105 Ohio ...... ° ét— 104 
Danish ... —_ 103 Pennsylvania 4 — | Slhexd 
— | 59}exd.|| Peruvian.... 5— 90 
— 913 Portuguese 5— 86h ex d. 
a= Diito. .. a— —_— 
--5 — | 94f. 50c. |) Russian . 56 =— —_ 
os 74 Spanish . 5 — 205 
t— —_ Ditto .. ed 39 
oo = _ Ditto ( Passi eee ° 6 
Louisiana (Ste 5 — | 9exd. } Ditto iCeupena) | 8 
Marviland (Ste Hing t= 9 ‘J Venezucla Active.....cccecevess eel 33 
SH A RE E 8. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwayrs— ANKS— 
Caledonian ese 16} Australasian, .......sees006 ees Bah 
Edinburgh and Gla 293 British North American. . —_ 
Eastern Counties 6; Colonial .........0.00+ . — 
Great Northern ... 173 OI Commerciai of London . ° — 
Great South. and Ww est. Ireland. a London and Westminster . —_— 
Great Western ° London Joint Stock. ° _ 
Hull and Selby . National of Ireland . . _— 
Lancashire and ¥ orks ire mn | National Provincial... _ 
Lancaster and Carlisle +} I; Provincial of Ireland.. —_ 
London Brighton and South Coast 94} Union of Australia.... : 35 
London and Blackwall. .......... 7 }| Union of London....... eoecceed 13g 
London and North-western ° 122} Mines— 
BEE cccccccececes 44} Bolanos...... ssescceses _ 
North British . 6 | Brazilian Imperial —_— 
Scottish Central. > | Ditto (St. John del R 18jexd 
South-eastern and Dover fr. 224 j Cobre Copper .......cceeesevees 40) 
South-western ........++0+6+ 833 MIScELLAN LOUS— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwic 19) | Austr alian Agricultural ........ 15 
York and North Midland lsd} 49 
Ba cks— ] a 274 
Es lat Peninsul: ur and Orie 69jexd 
11s} Royal Mail Steam. 76 
77 South Australian 24] 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
the 28th day of June 1551. 


Notesissued ..........+ 


Public Deposit 





Saturday, 


for the week ending on 


ISSUER DEPARTMENT. 


overeee £27,693, 495 


£27 693,195 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


£14, 553,000 





| Silver Bullion,.......ceccccees 


Government Debt, ......0e00+ 
Uther Securities ... . 
Gold Cvin and Bullion . 





Government Securities (in- 
cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,544,281 
Other Securities. ... 14,246,662 














Other Deposits .... ; 9,012,082 Notes 8,437,600 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,080,126 Gold and Silver Coin .......+.. 624,470 
£36,853,013 £36 853,013 
* Including Exchequer, Savings. hanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 
BULLION. Per oz. | METALS Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, Lritish Cakes a 00. 00 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars . 26.. 610 0 
New Dollars ......0+seeeeeeees oe 41h} | Lead, British Pig..... 7 0 6..1710 © 
Silver in Bars, Standard .......... - 0 5 Oj | Steel, Swedish Keg... 415 0... 0 0 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, July 4. 
s s 






























a & \e % s. . 
Wheat, R.New 41 to43 | Rye........ 23t024 | Maple..... 31to033 | Oats, Feed., 17to18 
Fine ....... 43-—44 | Barley White .... 26—27 Fine .. 18-19 
. -40—42) Malting . Boilers ... 27—28 Poland ... =. 
+ 44-46) Malt, Ord, . * fe—5o aes Ticks. 28—29 Fine ., 22-23 
46—45 Fine ..... 50—52) Old...... + 29-30 Potato .... 3s 
Super. New. 48—52 | Peas, Hog .. 29-—3y Indian Corn, 28—31 Fine’ os 25—26 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, WEEKLY AVERAGE 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of E ysepete and Wales. For the ag - k ¢) ~~ June 28. 
Wheat.... 408. 02. 3 3d. | Wheat .... Kye. - ee. 
Rarley.... 2 6«6S 6 Barley : Beans ° 
Oats...... 20 7 7 Oats . 6 Peas...... o. 4 : 
FLOUR. PROV! ISIONS 
Town-made ........++. per sack 37s. to 42s. | Butter—Best Fresh, lls. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds . _ Carlow, 0. 0s. to ol Os. per cwt. 
Essex and ‘Suffolk, on board ship | - == } Bacon, Irish .....+.++++ per cwt. 528. to 56s, 
Norfolk and Stock toi WD ccccsccese Cheese, Cheshire ° - 70 
American ........per barrel Fd _- me Derby Plain .. = — 60 
20 — 


Canadian . — 4 


Bread, Sid. to 7d. the 41b. loaf. 









Hams, York . 
| Egys, French, ‘per 


20, 48. 3d. to Ss. Od. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoare anp Lrapennatt.* 


SMITHFIELD.” 


Heap or Carrie at 
SMITHFIELD. 


































d. a. d. s. d. sd. 6 a 
Beef .. 2 4to210to3 4 ... 2 2t03 4to3 8] Friday. Mondar 
Mutton 2 8—3 4—3 8 «oo. 3 2—3 B—4 O} Beasts. 906..... 3,156 
Veal .. 2 4—-3 4—4 0 1.4. 2 6—3 4—3 10) Sheep .14,860, 
Pork .. 2 8-3 4—3 8 .... 3 6—3 8—310! Calves. 693.,... 30 
wo 40—4 4—5 O 2... 4 44 B— 5 YO} Pigs... B95 ...6; 410 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | OL. 
Kent Pockets......... ° 84s. to 105s. | Down and half bred go per lb. oy to 1344 
Choice ditto .. +» 90 — 150 | Wether and Ewe........+.ees+ = 
Sussex ditto .. +» 80 — 100 | Leicester amet cond Wether.... i _ 
Farnham ditto... oss O — O |Pine Combing.....-..-0ececee os 105— ib 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Wuirtecuartt, 
Hay, Good ...cccccccecees 848. 00908. cevececerers B45. C0 BOS. ce seeeeveee 36s. to Ste, 
Inferior}. «os 60 — 75 - 6 — 65 
New... - 6 —72 o=— 6 
ET cccccees - 8 — 95 88 — 90 
Wheat Straw ccecereccees 28 — 30 21 — 2 
8, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape on ° -per cwt. * " © | Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib.. 1s. 04. to 29. 24, 
Retin 0 Congou, fine .... 4—17 
Linseed Oil . ° i 12 3 Pekoe, flowery. . 6—30 
Linseed Oil- Cake ercceee per 1000 910 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib, 
Candles, per dozen, 44. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 69s. te 89s, 
Moulds (6¢. per doz. discount) 7s. “. Good Ordinary ; eeenee 7 — 49s, 04. 
o-m.! "vogue cccccccevcceceee If Sugar, Muscovado, per ewe... 24s. 734. 
Tee: soccccee 24 $ West India Molasses ,..... s. 6d, to 15s. 64. 
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] ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 

LE NOZZE DI FIGARO. LES GRACES. Including 
the talents of Mesdames Sontag, Fiorentini, Cruvelli; Signori 
Coletti, Ferranti, Casanova, Mercuriali, Lablache ; Madlles. 
Carlotta Grisi, Carolina Rosati, Marie Taglioni, and Amalia 








UZZI has the honour to announce to the Nobility, 
rs of the Opera, his Fiiends, and the ‘Public, that 
FIT will take place on Tuvrspay, 

nm will be presented, for the first time this 
‘ alae the talents of Mesdames Sontag, Fiorentini, 
Mozart’s celebrated Opera, LE NOZZE DI 
Susanna, Mad. 
Madll 








i, 
FIGARO, with the following powerful cast: 
Sonta ; 


og Fiorentini ; Cherubino, 
irimaldi ; Count Almay " 
. Cole Figaro, i; Basilio, Sig. Mercuriali; 
Don Curzio, Sig. Dai Fil; ; Antonio, Sig. Galli; Don Bartolo, 
Sig. Lablache. 
In the course of the evening, Madlle. Carlotta Grisi will ap- 
rin a Favourite Pas. 
fo conclude with the first Representation of the Reprise of 
the admired Divertissement, LES GRACES ; introducing the 
frois. Euphrosyne, Madlle. Carolina R 
, Madile. Marie Taglioni ; Egtuia, Madlle. Am 
F ssisted by Madlles. Kohlenberg, I 
cux, Soto, Dantoine, FE sther, Paseales, 


The Countess, } 





















, 
ini, Sol- 


dansky, 
Corps de Ballet. 
Boxes—Pit Tier, Five Guineas ; 





One Pair, Vive Guineas and a half; Two Pair, Four Guineas ; 
Stalls, One Guinea; Pit, Half-a-Guinea. Applications for 
Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at Sig. Puzzi's, 5a, 
Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, and at the Opera Oftice, 
Opera C lonnade. The Opera to commence at Eight. 


~MAJES' THEATRE— 


j ER MAJESTY’S 
EXTRA } First Appearance in England of the 


NIGHT. 

‘Twen‘y-eight sp ANIsSil DANCERS, Mounsy, Jury 7th. 
When will be produced, for the first time, the favourite Bal- 
lets of LA FERIA DE SEVILLA, CU iA LA GADITANA, 
LA JITANA IN CHAMBERL. In which will be int roduced 
the following celebrated Dances—El Vito, La Man« bl 

Jaleo de Terez, La ag H Se guidillas J 
La Jerezana, El Jaleo de la ndenta, and the celebrates 

La Danza Valenciana, The w hole under the Direction of D mn 
Antonio Ruiz, Maitre de Ballet of il Teatro del Circo, Madrid. 
Leader of the Ballet, Don Hipolite Gondois. To commence at 


Lizht o'clock. 
( RAND MILITARY MUSICAL FES- 
TIVAL.—In consequence of the great suceess and uni- 
versal robation of the late Grand Military Musica! Festival 
at the Caelsea C rdens for the BENEFIT of the CON 
SUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON, the Committce are 
making arr rements for an immediate reunion of the bands, 
upon a scale qual magnitade and grandeur, to be held, by 
the kind permission of the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Rane- 






































lagh, in the picturesque grounds of MULGRAVE HOUSE, 

FULHAM. The days for holding the Concert will be an- 

nounced forthwith, HILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
Brompton, July 3. OSBORN P CROSS, Se 


MI‘ SICAL NION.—EIGHTH AND 
s LAST MAT ——_ espay, Jury &th, Half-past 
Three oclock—Quartet, E flat, No. 10, Beethoven. Duet, 
in D, Piano and Violoncello, Mendelssohn. Quintet, A mi- 
2, Onslow. Piz wofurte Solos—C. Halle. Solo, 
sso — Bottesini. Executants — Lanb, Delloffre, 
atti, and Bottesini. Fianoforte—Charles Hallé, 
‘tickets, 10s, 6d. each, to be had at Cramer and Co.'s, 
Regent Street. Members desirous of subscribing for a proof 
copy of M. Haugniet’s Picture, containing portraits of 
cizlite n ists, are requested to give their names to Mr. 
Ollivier, we Rooms, next Tuesday J. ELLA, Direc tor. 


at 
POYAL PRINCESS'S TILEATRE, 0} 


FORD STREWT.—Mr. jt Mrs. ©, KEAN respectfully 
inform the Public that their BENEFIT will take piace on 
Stowe ry, Jurcy Lith. On which occasion the Tragedy of TILE 

jAMESTER will be performed, Mr. and Mrs, Beverley, by 
Me and Mrs. C, after which the Comedy of THE 
HONLYMOON, Dake ud Due'iess, by Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean. 
To conclude with the Farce of BETSY BAKER, in which Mr 


and Mrs. Keeley will appear 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EX- 


\ COLOURS.—THE 

HIBITION IS NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall 

East, from 9 till dusk. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d 
GEORGE FRIPP, 


L IC HFLELD HOUSE, 13, ST. JAMES'S 
4 SQUARE.—THE 


GENERAL EXHIBITION of PIC- 
TUL of the MODERN SCHOOLS of all COUNTRIES, 
by tind z painters, (being the complement of the Great Exhi 
bition,) isnow OPEN to the public DALLY from 11 o'clock 
until Sin the eve - Andon Monvays, from 11 to 6, and 
again in the evening slight) from 8 to Ll o'clock. Ad- 
mission, Is. 
\W ORKING MEN’S ASSOCIATIONS 
in PARIS.—W. CONINGHAM, Esq. (who has just re- 
turned from a two-months visit to the Associations) has con- 
sented to LECTURE on their History and Present Condition 
at the rec 
Assoviations, in St. Martin's Hall,on Farpay, Jury 
haif-past 8 pom. Tickets, | rch, to be had at Mr. Turtine’s, 
», Strand; and at the Central ¢ flice, 76, Charlotte Street, 


Fitzroy Square. 
. Oh _Y - 
MHE GREAT EXHIBITION, 
CRYSTAL PALACE,—CLASS FINE ARTS.—GREEN 
and PAHEY'S FOLDING DRAWING MODE New Se- 
ries, Plain, for Beginners, One Guinea, (in box complete,) of 
Cottages, Churches, Bridges, Towers, replacing Geometrical 
Sotids by Forms of Buildings, from simple outlines to the co 
loured representation of real objects, giving increased in- 
terest, and enabling the Pupil to sketch at once from Nature. 
ess and portability render them invaluable to 
schools, and Drawi z Masters. Single, 
Jlementary Series, 2s ; Advanced Ditto, 
a 2s, Sold by Messrs. Ackermann, Rowney, Winson and 
Newron, Newman, &, & 


R® DYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPET- 
NG.—The publie attention is particularly directed to 
this Man ~ , 





































See. 




















































The Carpeting combines beauty of design, 
mperviousness to dust, and economy in price, 
ft of Brussels. It has now been in general use 
many and become well established with the trade and 
the public, and can be purchased at all respectable Carpet 
Houses in London, and in nearly ev Town in the United 
Kingdom. The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY 
8, LOVE LANE, ALDERMANBUR also manuf 
Printed and Embossed Table Covers in the newest designs, 
Wimtow Curtains, Cloths for Upholsterers, thick Felt for 
Polishing, &ec. &c. Manufactories at Leeds, and Borough 
Road, London. Wholesale Warehouses, 8, Love Lane, Wood 
Street, London. 


"NED ’ + 717 
] INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 

NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an efferveseing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious. 
Prepared by Diyxeronp and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Kelts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect - 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 

























Al 
Emma, Eliza, Lavinia, Beale, and the Ladies of the | 
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r 





| chartere rT and prov isione d by the Canterbury 





Grand Tier, Six Guineas; | 


st of the Society for Promoting Working Men's | 
Iith, at | 


pie ROYAL, 





r ’ r ~ 
[ror PORT LYTTELTON, CANTER- 
BURY SETTLEMENT, OTAGO, and WELLINGTON, 
New Zealand.—The first-class passenger-ship 51K GEORGE 
POLLOCK, 630 tons register, lying in the East India Docks, 
chartered and provisioned by the Canterbury Association, to 
sail on Tersmay, the 15th Jury. Rates of passage—chief 
¢ abin, (a whole cabin between dec ks, 42/.; second cabin, 
22. ; steerage, —For freight, passage, or farthe r informa- 
tion, apply to FILBY and Co. 157, Fenchure h Street; J. 
STAYNER, 110, Fenchurch Street; or to FREDERICK 
YOUNG, Manager of Shipping, Office ‘of the Cante rbury Asso- 
c ciation, +4, A ‘ornhill. 


For. 





















PORT L YTTELTON, CANTER- 
$ INT, NELSON, oa NEW PLY- 
ss passcnger- ship CORN- 
ister, lying in the East India Docks, 
Assovi ution 
Sail on Tersp vy, the 12th of Avorsr. Rates of ‘passa reo —¢ 
cabin, a whole cabin between decks,) 42/.; 
age, 16/. For freight, passige, 
STAYNER, = Fenchurch 
rhurch Stre 
Manager of Shipping, Office of the Canterbury 


74, Cornhill. 
r Sever yr hl 

{REAT WESTERN 

BJ ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW. On Wrowesay 
the 16th, and Tuverspay the 17th instant, there will be 
SPECIAL EXCURSION TRAINS for Visitors to Windsor and 
back, and the fares on those days will be 

First Class, 4s. 6d.; Second Class, 3s.; Open Carriages 2s 

The trains will run about every half-hour from the I 
dington Station, commencing at 6.39 a.m, 
returning after 5 o'clock p.m. until 10.30 pom, 

yar TRS’ > = 

(; YREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.— 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW, an! GREAT EY- 
HIBITION, To LONDON or WINDSOR and BACK. Ex- 
cursion Trains are appointed as follows at reduced fares during 
the week, from Bristol, Bath, Frome, Chippenham, Chelten 
ham, Gloucester, Stroud, and Cirencester, on the l4th, 15th, 
léth, l7th, and Isth. 

From Swindon, Shrivenham, 
Oxford, and Banbury 
Road and Pangbourne, on the 15th and 
to Windsor only 

To Windsor and back.—From Hungerford, Newbury, and 
other stations, and from Basingstoke, Reading, Twyford, and 
Maidenhead, on the 16th and 17th instant. 

The particulars of Fares, times of departure and return, 
and the number of days allowed for passengers coming to 
London,may be known on application at the several Stations. 
and parties are recommended to engage daa Tickets before 


hand to insure room for them in the 
| ONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
4 Given, that a SPECIAL 


BANK.—Notice is Hereby 
GENERAL MEETING of the Proprietors of the London and 
Westininster Bank will be held at the Bank House, in Loth- 
bury, on Weonespay, the 16th day of Jeny Next, at One 
o'clock precisely, for the purpose of receiving a Half yearly 
Keport from the Directors, and to declare a Dividend. 

By order , the Board, 
J . GILBART, 
Lothbury, 11th June m4 
The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed from the 
Ist July to the 2Ist duly to prepare for the Dividend. 


. > ” 
'\LERGY FUND” of the CHURCH 
/ of ENGLAND tANCE INSTITUTION, for 
“ The Relief of Distressed Clergymen, and the Widows and 
Orphans of Clergymen, and also for granting Aid to enable 
Clerzgymen with limited incomes to provide for their Families, 
by Assuring their Lives at Reduced Premiums.” 

Notice is hereby given that the Directors will, on Frrovy, 
the 3d day of Ocronrr Nevt, proceed to the selection of as 
many Applications for Assistance mn the above Fund as the 
amount at their disposal for the year 1851 will admit. The 
necessary Forms will be ready for delivery to Applicants on 
andatter the 3d instant, and must be returned to the Office 
not later than the Ist day ef September following, in order to 
afford the necessary time for the exeming — ee cases. 

Kty order of the Boud of Directors, WM. EMMENS, Sec 
Church of England Life and Fire po Ottice > 

5, 


bury, Ist July 1851. 
KINGDOM LIFE  ASSU- 


INITED 
U RANCE COMPANY: established by Act of Parliament 
in 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, George 










and 
t; or to FREDERICK YOUNG, 


Street; FILBY 





Association, 




















Faringdon Road, Abingdon, 
and intermediate stations, Walli 
.6th, and on the 17th, 























General Manager. 





ASSUI 























Green, Dublin, 
The bonus added to policies from March 1834 to the 3lst 
December 1847 is as follows— 


Sum added Sum added Sum 





Sum Time to policy to policy payable 

Assured. Assured, in 1841. in 1848. at death. 
4 £ sd. £s.d. £ s.a. 
5,000 3 yrs 10 mths. 653 6 8 787 100 6,470 168 
5,000 —_— 112100 6,112 100 
1,000 100 00 157 10 0)=«1,257 10 0 
1,000 — 157 WO) «1,157 100 
1,000 — 22W0 1,022 100 
500 5000 78150 628 15 0 
500 _ 45 00 ‘45 00 


500 1 year —_ 11 50 511 50 
The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Years 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
application to the Resident Director, 8 Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, London. 








Under the especial Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
— ea Ey Morell his Royal _— Prince 
P. G.CB. and G.CM.G 

} NA VAL, M iL ITARY, 

EAST INDIA LIFE eee ANCE SOCIETY, 

Established a.m. 18% 
FOR GENERAL ASSURANC 4 ‘ON LIVES 
13, Waterloo Place, London. 

Derectors. 
Colonel Sir Frederie Smith, K.H. 
James Frederick Nugent Danicll, 


and 


R.S. R.E. Chairman. 
Deputy Chairman. 

















Admiral the _—, Hon. Sir, M en. Taylor, C.B. E.1.C.8, 
G. Cockburn, G.C.1s. Rear- | Maj.-Gen. Edw. Wynyard,C_B, 
a\dmiral of ‘ae United | Maj. Arnold, K.AM. K.C. 
Kingdom. Bt. G.C.H | Ar d, Hair, Es« 





Major-Gen. Sir J. 

General Sir Thomas Bradford, 
G.C.B, G.C.H, 

Major. General 
Ross, K.C.B 


Cockburn, | Capt. William Lane -E. 
Wim. Chard, Esq. — 








rdno itt K. i. B. 
S.Sothe 
SirG.} 


Sir Hew D 
Deputy — 
Rl. Artill 





valor k G. c. B. 





tant-Ge 





Capt. Sir George Back, K.N. | Capt. William Cuppage, R.N. 
F.R.S. | Capt. Michael Quin, R.N. 


Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co. 59, Strand. 
Physicians—sir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D. K.C.H. F.L.S. 
Counsel—J. Measure, Esq. 4, Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

Soliciter—Stephen Garrard, Esq. 13, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall East. 
Actuary—John Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator, 
and President of the Institute of Actuaries. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every 
profession and station in life, and for every part of the world, 
with the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the 
Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon sound prin- 
ciples with reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a 
moderate addition to the Home Premium, in case of increase 
of risk, persons assured in this office may change from one 
climate to another without forfeiting their policies. 

Four-fifths of the Protits are divided amongst the assured. 

JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 








d- 
until 12.30, and 


7? PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


The tenden*y of modern taste, as exercised in boys’ doves, 
is happily free from the grievous folly to which girls are sub- 
jected for the improvement of figure and gait, as it is called. 
In the garments made by Messrs. NICULL, of Regent Street 
and Cornhill, the chest and limbs, although gracefully clad, 
are not improp«rly confined ; and the result is a better chance 
of having in riper life a well-formed chest, with free play for 
the lungs and other vital organs. 

A portion of the extensive premises in Regent Street ocen- 
pied by Messrs. NICOLL, is devoted to the production of 
BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING, such as to exhibit un- 
usual good taste, style, and finish, besides having a further 
recommendation in their durability and very moderate cost. 

College Caps and Gowns, with every kind of Garment cal- 
culated for pleasure, duties, or exercise, and such as are worn 


| by young gentlemen at the Colleges and great Public Schools. 


irclasive, and 22 


RAILWAY— 





4. 
Strect, E diubur; wh, 12,8t Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 4, College | 





These are always ready to be met with at the Warerooms of 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, Paletot Patentees, 
and Manufacturers of Cloth, Regent Street, (from 114 to 120 
22, Cornhill. 


TICOLL’S PALETOTS for the SUM- 
p MER MONTHS.—New Paletots, Mixed Paletots, Silk 
and Gossamer Paletots; also Nicoll’s Paletot d'Eté, pro- 
nounced to be a most effectual protection against the dust and 
heat of Summer, price One Guinea. 

The REGISTERED TROWSERS are the same price ; and 
the new MORNING COATS only Four Shill more 

The numerous advantages of Nicoll’s REGISTERED P.A- 
LETOT (kept reody for immediate use) are too well known 
to need any description here. 

CAUTION.—H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 
Palctot Patentees, &c. 114 to 120, Regent Street, and 22, 
Cornhill, alone manufacture and sell the above in London, 
and their name is woven into the lining of each garment. 
They have, however, Agents who sell for them in all parts of 
this kingdom and its colonies. 


HE CLANS AND HIGHLAND 


COSTUME.—AlIl the authenticated TARTANS of the 
Clans and Families of Scotland are now carefully collected 
and prepared, cither for the sale of the material by itself or 
when it is formed into Fancy Dresses for Fétes, Balls, &e. 

Estimates given for Military and Court Dress, which | cing 
caleulated upon the system of Cash payments, will cxhib't 
much economy. H.J, and D. NICOLL, PALETOT PA 
; nd MERCHANT CLOTHIERS, 114 to 120, REGE Ne 
STREET, LONDON, 


QILN ER PLATED CORN 
and COVERS.—A. B. SAVORY 
turing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bar 
of England, respectfully invite attention to their extensive 
Stock of CORNER DISHES and COVERS, manufactured ex- 
clusively for their own & with silver mountings and 
shields for engraving. Th quality denominated 
Plating is of th chest quality, and is highly recommc aded 









































DISHES 


and SONS, Manufa 


VER 


























for durability. The Light Plating is similar in appearance to 
the best article, for which it a ntly sold, 
at Heavy 
Four Gadroon Pattern Dishes Roe cond platinz 
and Covers ........+ -- 47 7 @ .... 413 13 0 
Four St. James's ditto ditto .. lw 0 0 3 lo 0 
Four Threaded ditte ditto.... 12 0 0 ., 17 00 
Four Albert ditto ditto....... 14 8 0 .... 18 18 0 





The Guide to the extensive Stock in the show-rooms con 
tains the weights and descriptions of Silver Plate, of London 
nufacture, with copions inform: ition respec ting Shefticld or 
ectro-plated Ware, illustrat: avings. It may 
be had gratis, or will be forwar , on application 
—A. Savory and Sens, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, 

Cornhill, Loudon, opposite the Bank. 


MeEtcaL UFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 


TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advant ching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, ng them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, le. An improved Clothe: s-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time,and incapable of injuring the finest 

























nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whieh do not soften like com: mon hair. Tlesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and pov Velv 













. smyrna Spong 

properties of absorption, vi 

direct importations, dispensing 

profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 

nuine Smyrna Sponge. Only Mercatre, Binetey, and 
.’s sole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street 


N EW SHOW-ROOMS FOR BED- 
s STEADS.—HEAL and SON have erected some ex- 
tensive Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every descrip- 
tion of Bedstead. In Iron their Stock will include every sort 
manufactured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to 
the handsomely ornamented tubular-pillared Canopy, as well 
as Brass Bedsteads of every shape and pattern; and ia 
Wooden Kedsteads their Rooms are sutticiently extensive to 
allow them to fit up a gem both in Polished Birch and 
Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy, and French, and also of 
Japanned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every sort of 
Bedstead that is made; and they have also a general assert- 
ment of Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as 
to render their Stock complete for the Furnishing of Bed- 
stexds as well as Bedding. And without attempting to com- 
pete with the prices at which the lowest class of Furniture is 
sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their new Stock 
will be found to be priced on the same principle by which 
their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, been 
so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of « plain 
and simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive 
character, are of well-seasoned materials, sound workman 

i nd warranted. HEAL and SON'S LIST of BED- 
NG, containing full particulars of Weights, Sizes, and 
sofevery descriptiun of Bedding, sent free by post, on 
application to their Factory, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tot- 
tenham Court Road, London. 


a 
- 

HE LADIES ~FRIEND.—ROW- 
LANDS’ AQUA D’'ORO.—This is the most fragrant and 
refreshing perfume ever yielded by the “ Souls of Flowers.” 
It retains its fresh and de tful odorousness for days. It is 
invigorating, gently stimulating, yet sedative ; and is an un- 
rivalled quintessential spirituous product. For tainting fits, 
lassitude, or fatigue, oppression from over-crowded rooms, 
or intense summer heat, it will be found most cordial and 
restorative in its effects. Travellers and residents in warm 
¢ «mates will fully appreciate its invigorating and refreshing 
P overties; and ge ntlemen after smoking would do well to 
ris ft) mouth with a small quantity id thus restove the 
breath to sweetness and purity. Price 3s. 6d > r bottle. Sold 
by A. Row tanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. N.B.—A fountain of the Aqua 

d'Oro is exhibited at the Crystal Palace. 


r - rey r 

] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 

PILLS.—AN EXTRAORDINARY CURE of a BAD 
FOOT.—Mr. Henry Kennewell, son of the late much respected 
Surveyor of the Southampton District of St. Pancras, London, 
states in a letter to his muther, from Burra Burra, Port 
Adelaide, that in his journey to those mines from Adclaide, 
he was compelled to walk for want of a conveyance, and in 
doing so he grazed and afterwards poisoned his foot, which 
became so bad that he was under a surgeon's care for more 
han four months, without obtaining any rolief. He was then 
inauced to try Huiloway’s Pills and Ointment ; which in three 
weeks completely cured his foot, and he was enabled to com- 
mence work without inconvenience. Sold by all Druggists, 
and at Professor Hottoway's Establishment, 244, Strand, 
London. 


with all intermediate parties” 
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This day is published price 12s. 6d. CHURCH OF pees AND. IMC TILOUREUX, Sciatic , " 
MEMetit oe SOHN’ Pitter cur. In Lvl. all vo price 8s, [em cod other Pinta ‘Abbotees ousted one 
new principle. By Toocoop Downine, M.D. 


RAN. With Sketches of his Contemporaries. | SUITE HISTORY of the CHURCH of 
By Cuarces Puriwirs, Esq. A.B. One pf her Majesty's ENGLAND from the REVOLUTION to the 
Commissioners of the Court for Relief of Insolvent | Lasr ACTS of CONVOCATION, 1688—1717. By 
Debtors. A New Edition, being the Fourth, comprixing | the Rey, WittiaM Pauix, M.A. Rector of Stifford, 


ANEW AND ENLARGED E DITION. | THE LATER HISTOR Y OF THE | DR. DOWNING ON NEURALGIA, Price 3s. 
| In the press, by the same Author, 
| NEURALGIA; its various Forms, Patho! gy, and” 
| Treatment. The Jacksonian Prize Essay of the Roya : 


College of Surgeons, just awarded 











several — Memoirs, a Portrait of Curran, Fac- | Feesex, | 
simile, Xe. Xe. . aad This volume forms a Continuation to the Works of | CuUxeumt, Publisher, Princes Street, Soho; and 0” 
W ILLIAM Brac KWooD & Sons, Edinburgh & London. Bp. Short, Mr. Carwithen, and other Writers on the | - all Booksellers. 
MISS STRICKLAND’S NEW SERIES OF ROYAL | Patlicr History of the Church of England, ust published, price 2s. 
FEMALE BIOGRAPHIES. Kivinctoss, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. | Ow: ARD ON THE LOSS OF TEETH ' 
Ina few days will be published, Volume Second of || “ CHEAP SACRED HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. | and on a New Method of FASTENING LOOSE. 
I IVES OF THE QUEENS OF On the 3d of June was published TEETH.—A new invention has been introduced by Mr. 
4 SCOTLAND, and English Princesses counecteJd " —P "TAD £ on ° Howard, consisting of an entirely new description of 
with the Regal Succession of Great Britain. By Agnes QaAc RED HISTORY, from the Creation | artis icial teeth, fixed by SELF-ADHESION, without 


SrrRickLaxp. This volume will contain the conclu- of the World to the Destruction of Jerusalem. | springs, wires, or ligatures. They will never change 
sion of the Life of Mary of Lorraine, Mother of Mary For the Use of Schools and Families. With Questions | colour or decay, and will be ‘found ve ry superior to any 
Queen of Scots, and the Life of Margaret, Countess of | for Examination at the end of cach Chapter. Edited | teeth ever before used. This method does not re quire 


Lennox, daughter of Margaret Tudor, and Mother of | by Dr. Wurre, Author of ** The Elements of Universal | the extraction of any Teeth or Roots, or any paiafa 

















Darnley. Ilistory,” &c. Feap. 8vo. 187 pages, Ls. 6d. bound. operation. The inveution is of importance to many per- 
Vouvme First is published, containing Margaret _ sons, and those interested in it should read this Treatise, 
Tudor, Magdalene of France, and M: uy of Lorraine. Dr. Wurre’s other Scnoon Hisronies, with Questions London: Simpkins and Marsuact, and all Book- 
The series will be « omprise d in 6 vols. embellished for Examination, all bound, sellers; or of the Author, THomas Howarp, Surgeon- 
we” bine af = Se ne ber a eraue oo FRANCE, 12mo. 389 pages, 3s. Gd. Just pablished. Dentist, 17, George Street, Hanover Square, London. _ 
Author. Sued ae wee | GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 12mo. 483 ARAL HERES SS 
Witiiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, | pases, 38. Gd. " 2mo. price 38. 6d. . 
os SLICK'S NeW Woek. EXGLAND FOR JUNIOR CLASSES, 190 pages, | TTOMER'S ILIAD. Books L—III. with 
Now re ~~ oo onthe "Lan gor Is. 2 < SCOTLAND TOR JU NIOR CLASSES, 160 English Notes ; forming a sufficient Commentary 
— , Mage ng a t SSES, 160 pages, | for Young Students. By the Rev. Tuomas Kuncurver 
luk E N GLISH IN A MER TC A. | Is. 6d. : Arnonp, M. A. Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of 
By the Author of ‘*Sam Slick,” &c. Edinburgh : OLtver and Boyp. Trinity College, Cambridge. 
“A narrative invaluable for its accuracy and impar- L ondot : SIMPKIN, M ARSHALL, and Co. Rivinorons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
tiality.”— Mor pra Chronicle. = ~ Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 
eee Seen - oe ‘FyBucatione OF TRE xs mary on Tae HOMER! ILLAS, Lib. T.—1Y. with a COPIOUS 
\LAR E TB EY. By the Author of |’ we See an NS. | CRITICAL INTRODUCTION, and English Notes. 
‘ | N In l2mo. 7s. Gd, 
‘ ier - fe.” &e . . “r “ir _ va 
“4 « The Discipline of Lif e,” Ke. THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST; a “This edition is intended to assist more advanced 
* Lady Ponsonby’s * Clare Abbey’ is a delig ht tful - 
+A beet : eae AE Journal of Association, 16 pages 8vo. published | students at schools and colleges. A more useful and 
book — full of powerful and graceful writing.” - - : 
Stendard Weekly, price 1d. Vol. 1. is now compk te, price 5s. In | complete guide to the study of Homer we do not know. . 
. por Ty this week’s number, * The Nun’s Pool,” a Tak by the | If anybody makes himselt thoroughly master of the 


** Lady Emily Ponsonby has constructed a charming : “ ss . A 
ain, Race ¢ ‘ yee pd Author of * Yeast, * Alton Locke,” &c. is com- | contents of this volume, he will find no ditiiculty ia 


romance ne that may take its rank with the works - 
Pe a en ee sa > an ee menced. fully ¢ np: ehending any other part of the liad or 


of Miss Austen.”’— Morning Advertiser. e Ody ¥. chem 
Immediately, in 3 vols. ‘ rae 7 . eyo , santa chtcnaihatatted 
. , “y a) . Sretaa) rRACTS ON CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM, Nos, 1 a 

a) r P nas ~ ’ * rEVE> PR a) 19s 1) UP > 
‘i LADY AND THE PRIEST. | ¢o7, 10. and 20. each. NDEX to TYTLER’S HISTORY of 
By Mrs. Mauerry, Author of “Emily, Xe. 3. SCOTLAND, Fiust Eprrtox, in 9 vols. 8\o0.; also, 
Cotnury and Co. Publishers, 15, Great Marlborough TRACTS BY CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS. INDEX to the Secoxp Eprrioy, in 9 vols. 12mo.; and 
Street. INDEX to the Turrp Eprrien, in 7 vols. 8vo. Price 3s. 


a — ee No. 1. Gervis on Exciisu Hisrory, No. 1, price ld. T! Ind - fer to M _ 
. . wre ahh te " .. > » . _C¢ e ¢ Tag . ‘ ‘ ese Indexes do hot refer to MATTERS ony, but 
Mo TOURISTS.—NEW EDITIONS OF No, 2. Cnear CLoTue Fe Nasty. New Edition, eenenaie N ames of Persons and PLaces occurring in 


7 


“te senenien end > " price 2d. » 
= yt ph. one — Cc. F LECTURES, by Professor Mavrice—Reasons for | the History. . ~ 
a we OF cg nate 1 A we YY: ** | Coiiperation, and on the Reformation of Society, 9d. A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh ; and Loxewan and Co. 
— Price 5s, with Map and Ilustrations. Seeond 9.64). P London. Of whom may be had, the Second F iition of 
‘dition. ——_ ss . the HISTORY, now reduced to 2/. 5s.; and the Third 
“This is not only The Book of North Wales, but Opuens = — ee eee Edition, reduced from 4/. 4s. to 2/. 12s. Gd. 
| and ag Se yO to Pennant.”—Archa@ology Cum- In the press, - ee ee XGINEERING " ‘Re 
THE BOOK OF SOUTH WALES, MONMOUTH- By E. Vanstrrart Near, Esq.—The Characteristics | \ ORKS on ENGIN EERING, AN ui I- 
SHIRE, AND THE WYE. By the same Author. | of some of the leading Systems of Socialism. TECTUR ~% and the OTHER SCIENCES of 
New Edition. With Maps and 30 Engravings. Also, by the Rev. Cuarztes Kixosiey jun.--Co- | CONSTRUCTIO —- 
Also A NEW TOURIST’S MAP OF NORTH | Operation applied to Agriculture. : STEVENSON’S (A.) ACCOUNT of SKER- s. @. 
WALES, with the Mountains, Roads, and Rivers | JOUN Turtine, 320, Strand; and the Society’s Central RYVORE LIGHTILOUSE, with 33 Engraviugs 
carefully laid down. By Jouy Dower. Price 1s. in Office, 76, Charlotte Street. on Steel, and 117 Wood-cuts, 4to. eenceess 63 (0 
a case, This is the only cheap Map of North Wales. | Just published, price Id. or 9d. per dozen STEVENSON'S (D.) MARINE St RVEY- 
(W. H. Smiru and Sox, 136, Strand, and the Railway ’ ’ VEYETAT SO . ale . ING and HY DROMETRY, with 13 Eugraying 
Stations.) ; aie j | Re ORT OF A MEETING FOR THE | ana numerous Wood-cuts. Royal 8vo. . 1 0 
Hamitron, Apams, and Co. Paternoster Row; a ESTABLISHMENT of the CENTRAL CO- SHIPBULLDING, by Aveusriy PF. B. Crevz: 
Bristol: I. Otpianp. | OPERATIVE AGENCY, 76, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 15 Plates. 4to. yoy me . 3 0 
ik. Square, containing an Explanation of the Principles and ARCHITECTU R E and LD NG, by v. : 
MR. GUTIIRIE'S NE W rie Objects of that Institution. Hoskine, F.S.A. 35 Plates. 4to. ............... 135 0 
()* the SUCCESSEFU L iE ATM ENT Trustees, Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. Founder of RAILWAYS, by Lieut. Lecounr, Plates and 
of STRICTURES of the I Re. HRA, supposed | the Institation; Thomas Hughes, Esq. one of the Con- | Wood-euts. . eh i ae . e+ " 1 6 
to be impracticable. A Lecture delivered before the | tributors, C ommercial House ; ; Lechevalier, Woodin, STEAM and STEAM-NAVIGATION, by J. 
Medical Society of London, in April 1851, by G. J. Jones, and Co. Russecs, 80 Wood-cuts. ae ai Rial 9 0 
Gurunrir, F.R.S. &e. Price 1s. Gd. | To be had at the Office of the Agency, 76, Charlotte THE STE AM-E NGINE, ‘by J. 8S. Russeu., 
Cuvrcnitt, P rinces Strect; Rensnaw, Strand ; Street, Fitzroy Square; of Mr. Tur.ine, 320, Strand; | 248 Wood-cuts. .............60008 5 O 
| y &9 i 
Hicuey, Fleet Street. and of all Booksellers. A. and C. Biack, Edinbargh ; and ‘al Book selle Ts. 


| gee oe GUIDE-BOOKS AND TRAV ELLING MAPS. Sik WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS AND LIFE, 
“They should tind a corner in the portmantesu of every person about to | } IN COMPLETE UNIFORM SETS, 

undertake a journey of pleasure or business, cither in England and Wales or Scot- sndiedben 

ae ——— 1. THE ABBOTSFORD ILLUSTRATED EDITION, in £ 8. @ 


Price 10s. 6d. a New Edition, greatly enlarged, of 
17 vols. super-royal Svo, with upwards of 2000 Illustra- 




















ILACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST, and ROAD and RAIL- Sane coon Wtaadl aa Rina 142 G 
) WAY GUIDE-ROOK through ENGLAND and WALES; containing 194 thons On WO0d ANd SLCCL 6... eee eee eee eee ee enes 
Routes, and 26 elaboratcly-constructed Maps and Charts, besides Views of the ARRANGEMENT. ea &. 
Seenery. The Index contains upwards of 5000 Names, and embraces a List of the | PRUE. cccesoendesestes WB WEE, ccccccccecccsseceses ww 0 0 
Inns in all the Towns and Villages. The volume is tersely written, closely-printed, POCUFY ..cccceeeees oe ED WOR, ..ccereeseceee ++ O18 © 
and portable. y Prise ; —_ at - = con cone § 266 
** Forty-eight new routes, 12 engraved charts, and upwards of 100 pages of letter- — . Steere eeeee 1 as at 10s. 6d. . ‘ 018 0 
press, have been added to what in its olden state was the cheapest, the best, and a ee ae es + 
the handiest book of its kind.” — Spectator. 17 vols. £142 6 
Price ls. 6d. Price ls. 6d, 9 Y , IND > , ‘DITION. i 98 w . 
“ ) E , , I 1 98 vols. £ 8s. ad. 
Sa ere eeaees he With E es eee of the ” THE CABIN] T LIBRARY El ITI , 
Route, 46 inches long Route, 64 inches long feap. 8vo. with 200 Stecl Engravings ......... jancabe ld 14. O 
LACK’S IR ON “WIG HWAY PLACK’S Ik ON HIGHWAY AnnancEmenr. £8 a. 
FROM EDINBURGH AND ) FROM EDINBURGH TO is Vols. At BS. ..seeeceeeees : R. : 
GLASGOW TO LONDON; being a ,LONDON; being a descriptive Guide ie eee ae pe eoresneeserens: 208: 
Descriptive Guide to the Railway Lines | to the Rs ail: ry Lines conducting between uaa ............. 28 
conducting between these Cities, (ria |chese Cities, (ria Berwick, Newcastle, oe 
Gretna, Carlisle, Lancaster, Preston, | Yerk, Derby, Birmingham, and Rugby,) 98 vols. Luu o 
Stafford, Bir mingham, and Rugby,) with | with Charts exhibiting the continuous £s6.€. 
Charts exhibiting the continuous Lines | Lines and their Branches, as well as ao > PEOPLE'S EDITION. i 0 vols ral Sv : 
; t > ) ES i vols, royal Svo. .. 416 0O 
and their Branches, as well as a large | large extent of the adjacent country. 3. THE PEOPLI EDITI ,inl we SEG . 
extent of the adjacent country. ARRANGEMENT. £ = a 
: + ate: > Novels .. cevcccoe B WOM. M6 106. ..sccccccvcecs 210 0 
Anperson’s Guipe To THE Hicuianps. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. estes ocuscsesecscdes & Wel. sas eoaceure ow eo 
Buiack’s Picrvrrsave Tovrist or Scortanp. Eighth Edition. 8s. 6d. — SIE A poy Bayh « hee mttaer } 160 
Brack’s Economicat Tourist or Scortanp. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. BORD vcnsncsscoccesnessus SG. cncenndusccnneccusnces 0 10 0 o 
Bracx’s Guipe Toroven Wares. Jn the press. j 10 vols. £4 we 0 
Burack’s Picturrsavr Give ro Tux Encuisu Lakes. Fourth Edition. 5s, 4. THE CABINET EDITION, in 49 vels. feap. 8vo. with £ s. a. 
Buack’s Guipe TuHroven Eprxsvncu. Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. | numerous I]lustrations .............e.ee0% ean ey 9 6 O 
Bracx’s Guipe turoven Grascow. Third Edition. 2s. ARRANGEMENT. £4 d. 
> > 7. . ; | WROTE oo scccccceccecens 25 vols. at 4s 0 
Brack’s Roap anp Rareway Travertine Mar or Excianp. 4s. 6d. } Poctry @ vols. at 40 4 
Brack’s Roap anp Rarpway Travetuinc Mar or Scortanp. 4s. 6a. | | -_heimeetannbeeaetas 0 — - = ° 
Briack’s Travettinc Map or Iretanp. 23s. €d. = . 
9 vols. 
Brack’s Map or tur Exciisn Lake Disrricr. 2s. Ge. | This Edition is rendered complete by adopting the following 
Brack’s Map or Norru Wares. ls. 6¢d.—Or Sovru Wares. 1s. 6d. | senate (of similar size) from Tue Caniner Liprany 
: DITION, viz— 
Briack’s County Maps or Scortanp. Is. each Seeae creas, ei ee om 0 
> : ot Se es 
Brack'’s Pan or EpinpurGn axnp Environs. ls, 6d. PUER occcccccccacsesce uM VOM. BE 88. ccrcccccaccceee 2 F O 
Brack’s Tovrist’s MeMoRIAL or ScoTLanp. 5s. 67 vols. £12 0 6 
Apam and Cuartrs Brack, Edinburgh; Hovtsrox and Stonemax, London; 


Buiack’s Map or Ceyrrat Evrorr. 4s. 6d. 


Avam and Cuartrs Brack, Edinburgh; and Sold by all Rooksellers. | ard all Booksellers. 
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This day is published, 8vo. 
GHA LL WE KEEP THE ‘CRY STAL 
4.) PALACE and have RIDING and WALKING 
in all Weathers, among FLOWERS, SCULPTURE, 
and FOUNTAINS ? By Denartvs. 
Jounxn Murray, — Street. 


Now ready, 2 vo's. 8vo. 
ISTORY OF THE ROMAN STATE, 
from 1815 to 1850. By Luror Carro Farrnr. 
Translated from the Italian, by the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gtapstoxe, M.P. for the University of Oxford. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Boun’s STANDARD Liprary FoR Juy. 
] R. GREGORY’S LETTERS on the 
EVIDENCES, DOCTRINES, and DUTIES of 
the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Nint! 
proved. Post 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


T ONDON AND THE EXHIBITION 





Edition, im- 








THE STRANGER IN LONDON; or Visitors’ | 


Companion to the Metropolis and its Environs: with 


an Historical and Descriptive Sketch of the Great Ex- , 


hibition. By Cyrus Reppine. 
ous Wood Engravings. Price 2s. 
Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden. 
“oe BY THE REY. D. W. MARKS. 
Just NS PR price 7s. 6d. Volume I. of 
ERMONS PREACHED on VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS, by the Rev. D. W. Marks, at the 
West London Synagogue of British Jews. 
Published by GroompripcGE and Sons, Paternoster 
Row. ‘To be had also of the Author, 48, Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Square. 


Just published, price 4s. 6d. 
7s PIPE OF REPOSE; or Re- 
collections of Eastern;Travel. By Ronerr l'rer- 

Guson. Second Edition. 

** One of the liveliest accounts of Eastern travel that 
we have seen.”—Morning Herald. 

** Even so trite a subject as the Pyramids is made 
entertaining.” —Spectator. 

“It is indeed a charming little book.”—Literary 
Gazette. 

London: J. Onuivier, 59, Pall Mall. 
SUMMER BOOKS 

Baa ; or Summer 

J Spain. By Wa». G. Crarx, M.A. Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. Cheaper Edition. 5s, 

AUVERGNE, PIEDMONT, and SAVOY: 
mer Ramble. By Cuartes Ricuarp Weip. 8s. 6d. 

SUMMER TIME IN THE COUNTRY. By the 
Rev. R. A. Witimorr. Second Edition. 5s. 

London: Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 

NEW EDITION OF LIVES OF THE QUEENS. 

Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. elegantly bound, 
yo. I. of LIVES OF THE QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND. By Acyes SrrickLanp. 

A New, Revisep, anp Grearty Avementep FE DITION, 
Embellished with Portraits of eve y Queen, 
Beautifully Engraved, from Authentic Sources, 

To be completed in Fight Monthly Volumes. 

N.B.— The First Volume contains the Lives and Por- 
traite of Thirteen Queens and a Portrait of the Author. 
Coiaurn and Co. see rs, 13, Great Mastoerough 
treet. 


GUIDE THROUGH WALES 
This day, price 5s. with Maps, Charts, and Views, 
LACK’S PICTURE SQUE GUIDE 
through NORTH and SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE; with a ——-. Itinerary, a 
General Index, and a List of Hotels and Inns. 
Buacx’s Picre RESQUE Tourist or ENGLAND .. 10s. 6d. 
Buiack’s Picrvuresaur Tourist or ScoTLAND. :- § 
Buiack’s Guipe To THE Enoutsn LAKEs ...... 5 0 
ANDEkson’s GUIDE TO THE TLIGHLANDS....... 10 6 
A. & C. Biack, Edinburgh; Lonoeman & Co. London. 


mo ADVERTISERS.—THE LEEDS 


TIMES is now one of the most largely circulated 
Yorkshire Journals, Announcements not inserted in 
its columns fail to come before a great portion of the 
community. A copy sent on receipt of five stamps. 


] E SIECLE, Journal Quotidien Francais, 
publié A Paris, se vend A Londres, comme les jour- 
naux Anglais, par numéro, prix 2d. Abonnement pour 
trois mois, 12s. S'adresser au Bureau de la Régie 
Officielle des Annonces, 2, Catherine Street, Strand, 
(Maison du Courrier de ’ Europe.) 
| Pigg —nemlperb ir Journal de Paris.—Une 
édition spéciale pour l’Angleterre, apporte a 
Londres, c haque matin A 9 heures, toutes les nouvelles 
de la veille, jusqu’. 6 heures, avec le cours de la 
Bourse, et les principaux articles des journaux du 
matin. Se vend a numéro, prix 2d.; abonnement 
pour 3 mois, 12s. 2, Catherine Street, Strand, Regie des 
Annonces, (Maison du Courrier del’ Europe. ) 


NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVING- 
TONS’ ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 18s. 

HE ANNUAL REGISTER; or a 
View of the History and Politics of the’ Year 1850. 
Rivingtons; Longman and Co.; J . Richardson; 
Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; J. Rodwell; 
Houlston and St ; G. Lawford ; Cowie and Co. ; 
Capes and Son; Smith, ” Elder, and Co.; ; H. Wash- 
bourne; H. G. Bohn; J. Bumpus; Waller and Son; 
J. Thomas; L. Booth; W. J. Cleaver; G. Routledge ; 
J. Green ; G. Ww illis; and W. Heath. 


ESSRS. CHAMBERS’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 























~ July 1851. _ 
LATEST 





CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, Vol. XV. .+» price 4 6 
PAPERS FOR THE PEO PLE, Vol. IX. ...... 1 6 
EMIGRANT’S MANUAL--New Zealand. . -10 
EMIGRANT’S M oe Séceteuaes 1 0 
EMIGRANT’S MANUAL—America........... 1 0 
LIFE AND WORKS OF BURNS, “Edited by R. 
Cmamprns, Vol. 11. .......cccccccecccscccccss 3 0 
THE SWAN'S EGG, a Tale, by Mrs. Hatt . 1 0 
OVID, for use in Schools, with Notes .......... 3 6 


DRAWING-BOOKS, Nos. I. to VI. aug, ,each 1 6 

W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh ; W. Orr and 
Co. Amen Corner, London; D. N. nM dy Glasgow ; 
J. M‘Glashan, Dublin ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Illustrated by numer- | 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CLXXVII. | Published This Day. 
ONTENTS: 


Te 


Gardening. 

. Scotland before the Reformation. 

. Travellers in North America—Annexation—Free 
Trade— Slavery. 

Dukes of Urbino. 

Walpole and Mason. 

Origen—The Early Papacy. 

- Badham’s Euripides. 

. Rubric rersus Usage. 

Joun Murray, 


Now read 
= WESTMINSTE Rt and FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CIX. and XCIV. 


for JuLy. 
Art. 


SNe re 


Albemarle Street. 


. Enfranchisement of Women. 

Ele«‘ ro-Biology. 

Extir ...vu of Slavery. 

The Industrial Exhibition. 

The Royal Academy. 

The Creed of Christendom. 
Explanations on Education. 

. Organic Reform. 

Le Spectre Rouge—Travels in Central Asia—Mac- 


Supp eiom 


| chiavelli and the Course of Foreign Policy—Geriman 


Cities and German Citizenship—Critical and Miscel- 


| laneous Notices. 


“Months in | 


a Sum- 


GroompnrincGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 


This day, No. XV. price 3s. 6d. of t 
OURNAL of PSY CI [OLOGICAL 
MEDICINE. 
Edited by Fornes Winstow, M.D. 
CONTENTS: 
1. Modern Scepticism. 
2. Modern Metaphysics. 
. Nature and Treatment of Insanity. 
Process of Thought; or Electro-Biology. 
On Idiotic Crania, Idiocy, and Cretinism. 
Morbid Anatomy of the Brain in Insanity. 
Instinct and Reason. 
Impulses of the Insare. 
. Statistics of Suicide in France. 
10. Influence of Mental Emotion in Heart Disease. 





Pp e ets 


cams 


11. On the Inadmissibility of the Evidence ot a 
Lunatic. 
12. Notes of a recent Visit to some American 


Asylums. 
13. Last Sentiments of Suicides. 
14. Syphiliphobia. 
real Joun Cuvrentiy, Princes Street, Soho. 


_ 





s day is VAT Ok price 3s. No. 33 of 

THE “FOU RNAL OF AGRICULTURE, 
and the TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND 
and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 

s: Notes of an Agricultural Tour in Ger- 
ultural Architecture and Enginecring, 
gitations on what is the Field Drain—Wea- 
ther Prognostics of the Equinoxes—Dr. Voelcker on 
Burnt Clay as a Manure—The Lentil, a new British 
Crop—Ceylon—On Red Water in Cows —Proceedings 
in the Laboratory -- Tables, &c. 

Published Quarterly. 
Witrram _Brackwoon & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


NEW WORK BY ALBERT SMITH. 
This day is published, price One Shilling, (to be con- 
tinued Monthly,) No. I. of a new Periodic a. enMtled 
er MONTH; a View of Passing 
Subjects, Manners, Home and Foreign, Social, 
Illustrated by Jonn 








and General. 
Lrecu. 
Published at the Office of ‘The Month,” 
Whitefriars Street. 
ate day, price 7s. 6d. 
April to July 1851) of the 
}D0NI BU ROH NE W PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL JOURNAL, 
Conducted by Professor Jameson. 

Coxtents: Theory of Development in the Scale of 
Being, as deduced from Paleontological Evidence— 
On Changes of the Alps, by Sir Roderick Impey Mur- 
chison—General and Special Apophthegms, by Dr. 
R. G. Latham—On the Connexion between the Colour 
and Magnetic Properties of Bodies, by Richard Adie, 
Esq.—Comparison of the Objective Glasses of Micro- 
scopes, by J. Lawrence Smith, Esq.—On the Currents 
of the Atlantic, and the Existence of the North-West 
Passage— Optical Examination of American Micas, by 
B. Silliman jun. M.D.—On Atmospheric Magnetism, 
by Prof. Faraday—On Caoutchouc, by Mr. Brockedon— 
On Impressions of Rain-Drops, by Sir Chas. Lyell, 
F.R.S. &c.—On the Solar Eclipse of 1851, by G. B 
Airy, Astronomer-Royal—On an Incrustation of Black 
Oxide of Manganese, by John Davy, M.D.—On Estuary 
Beds in Skye, by Prof. Edward Forbes, V.P.G.S. &c. 
—Physical Demonstration of the Earth’s Rotation, by 
Means of the Pendulum, by M. L. Foucault—On the 
Effects of Local Influences upon the Formation of 
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| Strata, by Mr. Oscar Frass—On the Thermotic Effect 





of the Compression and Expansion of Air, by Prof. 
Piazzi Smyth—On the Relation between the Changes of 
‘Temperature and Volume of Gases, by W. Petrie, Esq. 
C.E.; &e. &e. 
, ADAM and Cuarirs Brack, Edinburgh; Loneman 
and c 0. London. 
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at once to find the article described, and to obtain a 
correct account of its characteristics. 
SPICER, BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars ; at Hyde Park; and 
of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
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SECOND CORRECTED and IMPROVED 
EDITION, dated July Ist, is now ready, containing 
the additions of INDIA, FRANCE, TURKEY, and 
all the Corrections received up to this time; with a 
much fuller Plan and Directions, price 1s, 3d. 

SPICER, BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 

WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers 
29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars; at Hyde Park; and 
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EAST in 1850- -1. By Lieut. the Hon. Frep. 
Watroir, R.N. Author of “ Four Years in the 
Pacific.” 2 vols. 8vo. 
I. 
THE LITERATURE of ITALY, 
Boceaccio. 
Francis Simpson. 


An Historical Sketch. By Lronarp 
In 2 vols. post Svo. 
mt. 
FIRST COUSINS; or My 
“Women need not be inferior: let 
2 vols. post 8yo. 


THE 
Own Story. 
them do more and dream less.”’ 


IV. 
THE COMPULSORY MARRIAGE; 


and its Consequences. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Vv. 

THE MORNING LAND; ora Thou- 
sand and One Days in the East. By Freperick 
Bopenstrpt. With Notes, &c. by Ricnarp 
Wappincron. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
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Post 8vo. 
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| FROM MOUNT SINAI. By the Rev. Cuartes 
| Forster, B.D. one of the Six Preachers of Can- 

terbury Cathedral; Author of ‘* Mahometanism 
| Unveiled,” &e. Svo. Price 21s. 


| THE FIFTE EN D DECISIVE BAT- 
TLES of the WORLD. From Marathon to Wa- 
terloo. By E. 8. Cre ASY, M.A. Professor of His- 
tory in University College, London, late Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Price 21s. 

“Those few great battles, the contrery event of 
which would have materially influenced the drama of 
the world in all its subsequent scenes.”—J/allam. 


THE SHORES and ISLANDS of the 
MEDITERRANEAN, INCLUDING a VISIT to 
the SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA. By the Rev. H. 
Cuntstmas, M.A. Author of “ The Cradle of the 
Twin Giants, Science and History.” With En- 
gravings. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT. By Esmr 
Caren, Author of ‘The Rose of Tisleton.” 
From the Original, by the Translator of “St. 
Roche.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE of ANEC- 
DOTES and APHORISMS. Collected by CatuE- 
RINE Sryciarr, Author of “ Lord and Lady Har- 
court,”’ ** Modern Accomplishments,” &c. In 
post 8vo. Price 10s. 64. 


MADRILENIA ; or Truths and 
Tales of Spanish Life. By H. Drummonp Wo rr. 
In crown 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


‘ASTLE DELORAINE ; or the 
Ruined Peer. By Manta Priscinta STH. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“Social labour is the daily and obligatory toil of 
every man who participates in the dangers and bene- 
fits of soc iety. The general good of humanity as the 
object of life, moral reason as guide, conscience as 
judge.”—Lamartine. 


LEITH to LAPLAND; or Pictures 
from Scandinavia. By Witu1AmM Hvurtoy. 2 
vols, post 8vo. 21s. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HORACE WALPOLE and the REV. WILLIAM 


MASON. Now first published from the Original 
MSS. Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. J. Mrr- 


FORD, Author of the “ Life of Gray.”’ 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. 28s. 

*,* This work contains the last Series of the 
Unpublished Letters of this incomparable episto- 


lary writer. 
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